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CITAPTEE I 


A BREAKFAST PARTY 

• 

Henry was every morning fed 
AVith a full m«s of milk and bread." 

^Iary Lamb.' 

‘‘ No/’ said Peggy to herself, with a little sigh, the 
naughty clouds has covered it up to-day. * I can’t 
see it.” 

** Miss Peggy,” came nurse’s voice rf’rom the other 
sitle of the room, “ your breakfast’s waiting. Come 
to the .table, my dear, and stand quiet while Master 
Thor says the g»j.ce.” 

Nurse spbkd^ kindly, but slye meant what she 
said. Peggy burned slowly from the window .and 
took her places among her brothers. She^ an(k Thorold 
and Terence thg^ two oldest boys, sat opposite nurse, 
and beside nurse was Baby, who required a great deal 
of room jto* himself at table, baby though Ke was. 
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He had so many thi^gi to •do during a meal, you 
see, •wbict grown-up cluldren think quite unneces- 
sary. He had to drum with ^^spoon, first in* one 
fat hand and then in the other ; he had to dip his 
crust first in nurse’s cup of tea and next in Hal’s 
jug of milk to see which tasted best, and there would 
have been no fun in doing either if he ha(|n’t had 
to stretch a long way across; and besides all this 
he felt really obliged now and^then to put his feet 
upon^the table for a change, one &t a time, of course. 
Fjyi even h% clever as hS ^as, could not have got 
both 4:ogethlr out of tlje bars of his chair without 
toppling over. Nurse had for some time past been 
speaking about* beginning ‘‘to break Master Baby 
in,” but so fat it had not got beyond speaking, and 
she contented# herself with seating him beside her 
and givingthiin a good quarter of the table to hirn- 
self, t|je mly objection to which was that it gave 
thingp in general a rather lopsided %jppearance. 

At the two end^ sat Baldwin ^?id*Hal. Hal's 
real, name, of course, was Henry, •yiough he was 
never ctlled.by it. Baldwin, on the 'contrary, had 
no short name, partly perhaps because mamma 
thought " Baldie ^ sounded so ugly, and partly be- 
cause Ibhere was something about tBaldwi^ himself 


you Sit, wTiick ^rown -up chilo/rfrj think quiti 
unnicjt^aTy. Hi ha.cl to c^rum wifh aj|ooon 
firjf in oni f^t* Kand and thw in tKi ot+iin 
hi had to^dij^ hij cruLst* firs^ in nunts Cap of 
t/a and nixt in Haji ju^ of milk to 5n which 
b25^, ^ol tKm v/ouli. havi bitn no* fcxn 
in doin^ S^thtr if Ki Kadn’f had. to 3tjritch a 
lon<^ across; and bisidis all this he fdt 
obli^d*nf&w and thin to put his Up: 

on t^k for a changs^om atatimi,gfcouCj?^ 
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which made onq not iticliied to shorten his name. 
It snitecl ^im so well, for *lie was broad and •com- 
fortable and slow.%He was never in a hurry, and 
he gave you the feeling that you needn’t be in a 
hurry either. There was plenty of time for every- 
thing, for saying the whole of his name as well as 
for^evejrything else. 

‘ That made a lot of brothers, didn^t it? Five, 
counting baby, and*to match* them, or rather not 
to match them — for five and one are not a jnatch 
at all — only one little girt! She wondered about .it 
a good deal, when she had nothing else^mere in- 
teresting to wonder about. It seemed so vgry badly 
managed that she should have five brothers, and 
that the five brothers should only hffve one sister 
eg-ch. It wasn’t always so, she knew? The children 
at the back had plenty of both brothers and sisters; 
she had found that out already. But J must not 
begin just yet %bout the children at the back^. you’ 
will hear abou^ them in good time. 

There was ^nice bowhof bread-and-milk at *each 
ohiJd^^^lace,*and as bread-and-milk is* ijuch better 
Ijot.than c«ld,vit^was generally ^eaten up quickly. 
But this morning, even after the grace was said, and 
the fouiJ]^rotheri who weren’t baby had got on very 
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well with theirs, Peggy iat,* spoon, in hand, gazing 
before her and not eating at all, 

“WhaPs the matter. Miss said mirse, 

when she had at last made Baby understand that he 
really ivasnH to try to put his toes into her tea-cup, 
which had struck him suddenly as a very beautiful 
thing to do ; “ you’ve not begun to eat. Aj^e you 
waiting for the sugar or the salt, or can’t you fix 
which you want this tnorning?” 

For there was a very nice and interesting rule in 
th^it nursery# that every mctfuing each child might 
choose whetfier he or she would have salt or sugar 
in the bjead and milk. The only thing was that 
they had to be quick about choosing, and that was 
not always v^ easy. 

Peggy look^ up when nurse spoke to her. , 

• ^ 

“ Peggy •wasn’t ’toosing,” she said. Then she 
grew ajittle red. wasn’t ’toosing,” she went on. 
For £eggy was five— five a good while ago— and she 
wanted to leave off® baby ways of talking. “I was 
wondering.” 

“ Well, eat your breakfast, and wh^n you’ve got 
half-way down the bowl you can^tefl u« what,yo/i 
were wondering about,” said nurse. 

Peggy’s spoon, already laden, continued it^joufney 
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to her mouth. .But when ^t^got there, and its con- 
tents were#safely deposited between her two red lips, 
she gave a little 

“Oh!” she said, "it doesn’t taste good. There’s 
no salt or sugar.” 

“’Cos you didn’t put any tn, you silly girl,” 
said Xhor. " I saw, but I thought it ’d be a good 
lesson. People shouldn’t wonder when they’re 
eating.” • * 

'‘P^ggy wasn’t eating; she was only going to 
eat,” said Terry. Never mind, Pe^-top. Thor 
shan’t tease you. W^iich ’1> you have ? ^uick,” 
and he pulled forward the sugar-ba^n and#the salt- 
cellar in front of, his sister. 

" Sugar, pelease,” safd Peggy. " It^s so ’told this • 
morning.” , ^ 

At tl^s Thor burst out laughing. • 

"What a Peggy-speech,” he said. "^Sugar’s no 

warmer than sa?fc.” •• 

. # 

" Yes,” said Baldwin, solemnly, from the other end 
of the tjjble. ^ ’Tis. Th'ere’s sugar in toffee and in 
jam, and they’re hot, leastways they^re. hot to be 
ijiade. Anti tTte^’s salt in ices^ for mamma said 
they’re made with* salt.” 

"What rubBish!” said Thor. "Nurse, isn’t it 
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rubbish ? And when di^ yfiu ever, see ices, I’d like 
to know, Baldwin V c 

*'1 did,” Baldwin maintained?'’ “Onst. But I’ll 
not tell you when, if you say rubbish.” 

“It is rubbish all the same, and I’ll prove it,” 
said Thor. “ You kfnow that nice smooth white sugar 
on the top of bridescake ? — well, they ice that to put 
it on — I know they do. Don’t they, nurse ?” 

“They call it iciftg, to be <sure,” nurse replied. 
“But ^that’s no prpof that ices themselves mayn’t be 
made with salt, Master Thoi^* for when you come to 
think Of ijb ices have sugar in them.” 

“ To Ije sure ^hey have,” Thor cried, triumphantly. 
“ Nurse has proved it — that sugar’s no warmer than 
salt,” which was not what nurse had intended to say 
at all. 

.But no>.^ Peggy, • who all this time had been 
steadily e£^6ing, looked up again. 

“JPeggy was wondering,” she said?'" what’s clouds. 
Is clouds alive ?” * c' 

Thor was all ready with liis “ you silly girl ” again, 
but this liipe ‘Terry was before him. 

“They can’t be alive,” he said.<^* “They’ve^ got 
no hands, or feet, or mouths, and noses, and eyes, 
and—” 
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They Juis noses,” s&id l^e^gy, eagerly. “ Peggy’s 
seen them, and they has wings — the little ones has 
wings, they fly slj«fast. And p’raps they has got 
proper faces on their other sides, to look at the sun 
with. I’ve seen shiny bits of the other sides 
turned over.” • 

“"Yjss,” said Baldwin, solemnly again, as if that 
settled it, “ so has I.” 

“ But they’re noi alive, Peggy, they’re really not. 
They fly because tte wind blows them,” said Tej’ence. 

** Oh ! ” said Peggy, mth a deep-drawn breath, I 
see. Then if we all bio wed* very liard dt the window, 
if we all blowed together, couldn’t we bjow them 
away ? I do so want to blow them away when they 
come over my hills.” * ^ 

But when she had said this she' grew very red, 
Just as i^ she had told something she had not meant 
to teH, and if any one had looked at hei**^ quite close 
they would ha^e seen that there were tears her 
eyes. Fortunately, howqyer, ne one had noticed her 
last wo^ds, f(rf Thorold ‘and Terence too had ‘burst 
out laughing at the beginning of her spegcB. 

“ Fancy* us^all blowing out of the window to- 
gether,” they said. And they began puffing out their 
cheeks, ‘and pietending to blow very hard, which 
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made them look so fuffimy that Peggy herself burst 

if • 

out laughing too. 

ril tell you what,” said Tt6r, when they were 
tired of laughing, '' that reminds me of soap-bubbles, 
we haven’t had any for such a time. Nurse, will 
you remember to let us have them the first wet half- 
holiday ? Mamma ’ll let us if you will.” 

“ And the pipes ?” said nurse. “ There was six 
new got the last time, and they were to last, certain 
sure t^ the next time, and then — ’ — ” 

Oh I kne w,” said Thor, ‘f we took them to school 
and naver bi?ought themi back. Never mind — we’ll 
get some jnore from old Mother Whelan. She always 
keeps lots. We’ll keep our halfpennies for two 
Saturdays — tHat’ll do. But we must be going, Terry- 
and Baldwin. Tm all ready.” 

And he ^'umped up as he spoke, and pulled his 
satchel c of <books from under his chair, where be had 
put 1Jj;em to be all ready. Baldwin tiiowly got down 
from his place, for he was not onlj" 'broad, but his 
legs were very short, and tame up to iiurije to be 
helped on jvith his little overcoat, while Terence 
began rushing about the room in a ftiss,* looking for 
one of his books, which as usual couldn’t be found 

t. t 

at the last minute. 
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I had it jusjb beforb bi^Akfast, I*m I had,” 
he went onirepeating. “I haven’t finished learning 
it, and I meant to look it over. Oh dear, what shall 
Ido?” 

The nursery party was too accustomed to Terry’s 
misfortunes to be much upset ‘by them. Peggy 
sat stiH,for a moment or two considering. Then she 
spoke. 

“ Terry,” she said, look in Baby’s cot.’ 

Off flew Terence, returning in triumph, grammar 
in hand. ^ ». 

‘‘ I’ll learn it on the way to school, ri^ow did you 
know it was there, Peggy ?” ^ e* 

I sawed you reaching over to kiss Baby when 
you corned in to ask ntirse for a new shoe-lace this 
morning,” said^Peggy, with great pride. 

‘‘ Good; girl,” said Terence, as he slatnmed the 
door and rushed downstairs to overtake' life two 
brothers. ^ 

The nursery seemed vej’y qufet when the three 
big boys Ijad gone. Quiet but not idle ; there was 
always a great! deal to do first thing of a# morning, 
and Eeggy had llfcr,pwn share of th^ doing to see to. 
She took off her own breakfast pinafore and pjit on 
a quite cl^an one-^oue that looked quite clean any- 
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way, jusl; as if it had li^er been on, even though it 
had really been used two or three times. Peggy 
called it her “prayers pinafore,'* and it always 
lasted a whole week, as it was only worn to go 
down to the dining-room for five or ten minutes. 
Then she washed her hands and stood still for nurse 
to give a tidying touch to her soft fair hair, though 
it really didn’t need it, — Peggy’s hair never looked 
messy, — and then she took ofi' Hal’s over pinafore 
whfoh he wore on the top of his blouse at meal- 
times, and helped him to wash his hands, by which 
time^oLurse and baby were al^o ready, and the little 
processton set /)fr on their journey. If the prayers 
bell had not sounded yet, or did not sound as they ^ 
made their way down, nursS would stop at mamma’s 
door and tap, and the answer was sure to be “ Come 
in.” The!i nurse would go on downstairs fvith Baby, 
and Peg^y and Hal would trot in to see mamma, and 
waiu a moment or two till she wa? ready. She was 
almost always nearly rcvady, unkss she was very, 
very tired ; and in that dhse she woald t^ll them to 
go downstairs and come up and see her again after 
prayers, as she y^as going to haye^breJlkfast in bed. 
They rather liked these days, though of course they 
were sorry for mamma to be so tirbd, but if was very 
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interesting to watch tier •Mving her l;ireakfast, 
and generally one or two dainty bits of toast and 
marmalade would ^Ed their way to the two little 
mouths. 

It was only since last winter that mamma had 
been so often tired and not abld to get up early. 
Before then she used always to come up to the 
nursery to see her six children at breakfast, and 
prayers were early enough for the three boys to stay 
for them, instead of having them at school. eFor 
mamma was not at ,^11* a ‘‘lazy” mother, as you 
might think if I did iiot explain. But lasA wlhter 
she had been very ill indeed, so ill thnt papa^dooked 
dreadfully unhappy, and the boys had to take off‘ 
their boots downstairs so as not to make any noise 
wljen they passed her door, and the days seemed 
vfry long/, to Peggy and Hal, worst to ‘^Peggy cf 
course, "for Hal was still so little that almost ail his 
life belonged to ^he nursery. It was during that 
time that Peggy first found out 'the white spot on 
the hill, which I am going' to tell you about, for she 
used to climb up on the window-sill aiid tsit there 
looking out at wtfatever there was to see for hours 
at a time. 

This morning ^lamma was evidently not tired. 
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for just, as the childr^ got to the lauding on to 
which her door opened, out she came, o 

“ Well, darlings,” she said, ‘H^liere you are ! Have 
the boys got off to school all rightly, nurse ? ” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am,” nurse was beginning, but Peggy 
interrupted her. * 

“ Terry loosed his book, mamma dear, and Peg — 
I founded it ; I knewed where it was ’cos I used my 
eyes like you said.’^ c- 

‘tThat was a very good thing,” said mamma. 
She had t&lked to Peggy> about using her eyes a 
good deal, for Peggy had rafher a trick of going to 
sleep with hei? eyes open, like many children, and it 
becomes a very tiresome trick if it isn’t cured, and 
makes one miss a great many chances of being use- 
ful to others, and of enjoying pleas^int things one’s 
self. “Poor Terry — I wish he wasn’t oo careless. 
Wheft’e was his book this time ? ” 

•^‘In such a funny place, m'&mma dear,” said 
Peggy. “ In Baby’s cot,” and at the sound of his 
name Baby crowed, which made boUa Peggy and Hal 
burst out ‘laughing, so that mamma had to hold 
their hands firmly to prevent thftr tumbling dpwn 
stains. 

After prayers were over nurile took .Baby and 
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Hal away, but papa said Peggy’might stay for a few 
minutes. a 

“ IVe scarcely seen* you the last day or two, old 
woman,” he said; “you were fast asleep when I 
came home. What have you been about ? ” 

“ About,” Peggy repeated, lookiifg puzzled. 

“WelJ — what have you been doing with your- 
self?” he said again. 

“Pve been doing nothing with myself'' Peggy 
replied, gravely. “ IVe done my lessons and my s'jw- 
ing, and IVe used my eyes*.” 

“Well, and isn’t all that yourself?” asked pkpa, 
who was rather a tease. YouVe done your shewing 
with your fingers and your lessons with your mind, 
and you’ve used your eyes for both — mind, fingers, 
eyea — those are all parts of yourself.” 

P^iggy sjiread out her two hands on the table and 
looked at the ten pink fingers. 

“ Them’s my finders,” she said, “but I don’t know 
where that other thing is — that A^hat thinks. I’d 
like to kno^v where it is. Papa, can’t you tell me?” 

There came a puzzled look into her' soft gray 
eye^ — mamma*’ kn^w, that look ; when it stayed long 
it was rather apt to turn into tears. 

“ Arthur*,” she •Md to Peggy’s papa, “ you’re too 
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fond of ^teasing. Peg^ dfear, nobody can see that 
part of you ; there are many things we 'can’t ever 
see, or hear, or touch, which ?ie real things all the 
same.” 

Peggy’s face lightened up again. She nodded 
her head softly, as if to say that she understood. 
Then she got down from her chair and w^nt up to 
her father to kiss him and say good-bye. 

“ Going already; Peg !” he said. ‘‘ Don't you like 
papa teasing you ?” 

‘‘ I don't mind,” said Peggy, graciously ; “ you’re 
onlj a .big boy, papa.- I’m going ’cos nurse wants 
me torkeep B/xby quiet while she makes the beds.” 

But when she got round to the other side of th6 
table to her mother, she lingered a moment. ' 

‘‘ Mamma,” she whispered, ifs not there *this 
morning^T'-Peggy’s fairy house. It’s q1\ hided up. 
Mammd, ” 

•r*' Well, darling?” • 

“ Are you sur cqme bacl* again ?” 

‘ “ Quite sure, dear. It’S only hidden by^the clouds, 
as I’ve .Jtold you before. You know you’ve .often 
been afraid it w^^s gone, and it’s^ always come again.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Peggy. “ What a silly 
little girl I am, mamma dear.” 
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And she laughed her Wii little gentle laugh. I 
can't tell* how it was that Peggy's little laugh used 
sometimes to bring fears to her mother's eyes. 

When she got up to the nursery again she found 
she was very much wanted. Nurse was in the night 
nursery which opened into the day one, and looked 
out to t^je back of the house just as the other looked 
to the front. And Baby was sitting on the hearth- 
rug, with Hal beside, him, both seeming far from 
happy. 

“ Baby’s defful c’oss, Baggy,” said poof Hal. 

And Baby, though he couldn’t speak,*pouted out 
his lips and looked very savage at ,Hal, wjiich of 
course was very unreasonable and ungrateful of him, 
as Hal had been doing everything he could to amuse 
him, and had only objected to Baby^ pulling him 
across thejfloor by his curls. 

“ Oh? Baby,” said Peggy, " that isn’t good. - Poor 
Hal’s hair — see hWv you’ve tugged it.” „ 

For Baby was still grasping seme golden threads 
in his pluqap fisiS. * 

“ Him sinks zem’s feaders,” said Hd, apologeti- 
He Was Wj^fond of Baby that he couldn’t 
bear any one to say anything against him except 
himself. 
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“ But^ Baby must l^m Tbiairs isn’t feathers,” said 
Peggy, solemnly. “ And it isn’t good to let him pull 
the feathers out of his paiTot neither, Hal,” she con- 
tinued, " for some day he might have a live parrot, 
and then it would be cooel, and the parrot would 
bile him — yes it Would, Baby.” 

This was too much for Baby. He (^ew the 
comer of his mouth down, then he opened it wide, 
very wide, and was ' just going to roar when Peggy 
threjv her arms round him and kissed him vigorously. 

He’s s6rry, Hal — dear cBaby — he’s so very sorry. 
Kisa^ him, ^Hal. Let’gr all kiss together,” and the 
three ioft faqps all met in a bunch, which Baby 
found so amusing that instead of continuing his^ 
preparation^ for a good cry, he thought better of it, 
and went off into a laugh, 

. That’« right,” said Peggy. ‘‘ Now if jf?’ou’ll both 
be very good boys I’ll tell you a story. Just* wait^ a 
miaute till I’ve tooked off my praters pinafore.” 

She jumped ujf to dg so. While she was un- 
fastening it her eyes mbved to the window ; she 
gave a littte cry and ran forward. The day was 
clearing up, the sun was beginnjnfg faintly to shine, 
and Jhe clouds were breaking. 

" Mamma was right,” exclaimed Peggy joyfully ; 
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“ I can see it — I can see it I, I can see my white 
house again, my dear little fairy house.” • 

She would have stayed there gazing out con- 
tentedly half the morning if her little brothers had 
not called her back. 

"Peggy,"’ said Hal, plaintively,^" do turn. Baby’s 
pulling Hal’s ’air adain.” 

" Peggy’s coming, dear,” said the motherly little 
voice. , 

And in another moment they were settled on the 
hearth-rug — Baby on Peggy’s lap — on, £y;id off it too, 
for it was much too sAiall to accommodate the whole 
of him ; Hal on the flbor beside her, his curly head 
• leaning on his sister^s shoulder in blissf ul and^trustful 
content. 



CHAPTEE II 

THE WHITE SPOT ON THE HILL 

‘ ‘ O reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent tholight can bring, 

O gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in everythijiig. 

A^'hat more I have tcJ'say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale ; but, should you think, 

Perheps a tale you’ll make it.” 

W. Wordsworth. 

• 

“ Telling stoi^es,” when the teller is only five and some 
months old, and the hearers one anc^ a q^iarter and 
three, is rather a curious performance. But Peggy was 
well used to it, and when in good^spirits quite able 
to battle with the difficulties of amusing Hal and 
Baby at the same time. And these, difficulties were 
not sm|ill, for, compared with Baby, *fjal tvas really 
grown-TJp.” 

It is all very well for people who don’t know 
much about tiny children to speak of them all 
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together, up to — six or seven; kt us say — as '' babies,” 
but we wl;o think we do 'know something about 
them, can assure the^rest of the world that this is an 
immense mistake. One year in nursery arithmetic 
counts for ten or even more in real '' grown-up ” life. 
There was a great difference between Peggy and Hal 
for instance, but a still greater between Hal and 
Baby, and had there been a new baby below him 
(igain, of course it W(juld have •been the greatest of 
all. Peggy could not have explained this in words, 
but she knew it thorougU/all the same^and she had 
learnt to take it into Accounts in her treatment ^f the 
two, especially in her stories telling. In reglity the 
story itself was all for Hal, but there was a sort of 
ranning accompaniment- for Baby whidi he enjoyed 
very much, and which, to tell the ftuth, I rather 
think Ha| found amusing too, tliough he^ pretended 
il was •for Baby’s sake. 

This morning* her glance out of the window^had 
made Peggy feel sp happy that the story promised to 
be a great succjfts. She sat still for a minute or two,- 
her arms clasped round Baby’s waist, gent^ •rocking 
herself and •hin^ to and fro, while her gray eyes 
stared before her, as if reading stories in the carpet 
or on the waU. 
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“ Peggy,” said Hal at last, giving her a hug — he 
had been waiting what he thought a very long time 
— '' Peggy, ’do on — no, I mean begin, p’ease.” 

“ Yes, Hal, d’reckly,” said Peggy. '' It’s coming, 
Hal, yes, now I think it’s corned. Should we do 
piggies first, to please Baby before we begin?” 

« Piggies is so silly,” said Hal, disdainfully. 

Well, we’ll kiss him instead — another kiss all 
together, he does so like that;” and when the kissing 
was over — now, Baby dear, listen, and p’raps you’ll 
understand s^me, and if you’re good we’ll have piggies 
soon,’/ ( 

Bab;;^ gave a kind of grunt; perhaps he was 
thinking of the pigs, but most likely it was just his 
way of saying he would be very good. 

“There wafe oust,” Peggy began, “a little girl 
who lived in a big house all by herself.” " 
‘“Hadn’t she no mamma, or nurse, or — or— 
brudders ? ” Hal interrupted. ^ 

“No, not none,” Peggy went^ on. “She lived 
quite alone, and she didn’t like it. ■ ^ The house was 
as big afis a— ras a chxirch, and she hadn’t no bed, and 
no chairs^ or tables, and there wa^ very, very high 
stairs.” 

“ Is there stairs in churches ? ” agkediBEaL 
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Peggy looked rather ^uzaled. 

“ Yes, I think there is,” she said. “ There's people 
high up in churches^ so there must be stairs. But I 
didn't say it were a church, Hal ; I only said as big 
as a church. And the stairs was for Baby — you'll 
hear — p'raps there wasn’t reelly srtairs. How, Baby, 
one dajr a little piggy-wiggy came up the stairs — 
one, two, three,” and Peggy's hand came creeping up 
Baby’s foot and leg and across* his pinafore and up 
his bare arm again, by way of illustrating pjggy's 
progress, ^'and when be* got to the^^top he said 
‘ grumph,’ and poked ^his nese into th8 little^ girl's 
neck ” — here Peggy's own nose madj a div# among 
Baby's double chins, to his exceeding delight, setting 
him off chuckling to himself for som5 time, which 
l^t Peggy fre^ to go on with the serious part of the 
story forfHal's benefit — ‘‘ and there was ^ window, in 
the big house, and the little girl used to sit there 
always looking o\it.” ^ 

Always?” asJced Hal again. “All night too? 
Didn't h^r ever* go to bed*? ” 

“ She hadn’t no bed, I told you. Ho^^slie didn’t 
sit tJiere all*niglf(^. ’cos she couldn’t have see’d in the 
dark. Never mind about the night. She sat there 
all day, .always iooking out, ’cos there was something 
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she liked to see. If I y6u you. won’t tell nobody 

what it was, will you, ifal ? ” • 

Hal looked very mystified, but replied obediently, 
“ No, won’t tell nobody,” he said. 

“Well, then. I’ll tell you what it was. It was 

a ” But at thisT moment Baby, having had enough 

of his own meditations, began to put in a cjaim to 
some special attention. The piggy had to be sum- 
moned and made to*" run up and down stairs two or 
three, times before he would be satisfied and allow 
Peggy to proceed. ^ . 

“ Well, Feggy ? ” said Hal eagerly. 

‘‘ It was a — Oh dear, interrupted again ! But 
this time the interruption was a blessing in disguise. 
It was nurse** come to fetch Baby for his rnornin" 
s^eep. *’ . ' , 

/‘And thank you, Miss Peggy, my dear,lbr keep- 
ing him so nice and good. I heard you come up, 
and J knew they ’d be all right with you,” she said, 
as she walked away with Baby,/ who was by no 
means sure that he wanted'to go. 

“ Now,’,I said Hal, edging closer to Peggy, “ we’ll 
be comfable. Go on, Peggy — whati 'jhe i^awed.” . 

It was a hill — far, far away, neely as far as the 

S '• 

sky,” said Peggy, in a mysterious tore. ** When the 
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sun corned she could see 'it ^Jtin — the hill and what 
was there, but when the sun goed she couldn’t. 
There was a white spot on the hill, Hal, and that’ 
white spot was a lovely white cottage. She knowed 
it, though she’d never see’d it.” 

“ How did she know it ? ” • 

“Hqf mam — no, that’s wrong, she hadn’t no 
mamma — well, never mind, somebody ’d told her.” 

“Were it God?*' masked Hal, in an awestruck 
whisper. 

“ I don’t know. No, J Mon’t think tio. I think 
it’s a little naughty to say* that, Hal.* No,#dear, 
don’t cry,” for signs of disturbance were vjf ible in 
Hal’s round face. “You didn’t mean, and it isn’t 
never naughty when we don’t mean* you know. 
'VJe’ll go on/^out the little girl, ^he knowed it 
was a lo/ely cottage, and she wanted verj/ much, as 
much •as could be, to go there, for the big house 
wasn’t pretty, and it was dark, nearly black, an(^ the 
cottage was all wlute.” • 

“ Her jiouso*wasn’t nice as zit, were it ? Zit 

house isn’t b’ack,” said Hal. 

^ •• 

. “ No,” saM Poggy, doubtfully. “ It wasn’t as nice 
as this, but the white house was much prettier than 
this.” 
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'' How ? '' asked 

" Oh said Peggy, letting her eyes and her fancy 
rove about together, “I thinks it was beautiful all 
over. It was all shiny white ; the walls was white, 
and the carpets was white, and the tables and the 
chairs was white- i-all shiny and soft like — like ” 

“ Baby’s best sash,” suggested Hal. 

“Well, p’raps — that’ll do. And there was a cow 
and chickens and sheep, and,, a kitchen where you 
could make cakes, and a garden with lots of flowers 
and strawberries ” 

“ All white ? ” asked. Hal. 

“Ho^ of course not. Strawberries couldn’t be 
white, and flowers is aU colours. Twas the droind- 
room that was all white.” 

“And the milk and the eggs." -Z.m is white,” 
said Hal, triumphantly. V 

“Very well. I didn’t say they wasn’t. But the 
story goes on that tlie little girl didn’t know how to 
get there ; it was so far and so high up. So she sat 
and cried all alone at the window.” 

“ All alone, jpoor little girl,’' said Hal, with deep 
feeling. “Kick, Peggy, kick, I’m ’doing to, cry; 
make it come right hide. The crying’s just coming.” 

“ Make it wait a minute. I caia’t make it come 
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right all so quicjc,” said Eeggy. “It’s going to 
come, so make the crying wait. One day she was 
crying d^edful, worst than never, ’cos the sun had 
goned, and she couldn’t see the white cottage no 
more, and just then she heard something saying, 
' mew, mew,’ and it was a kitten outside the window, 
and it \jas just going to fall down and be killed.” 

“ That’s not coming right. I must cry,” said Hal. 

“But she opened Jbhe window — there now, you 
see — and she pulled the kitten in, so it didn’1^ fall 
down, and it was so pleaded it kissed h8r, and when 
it kissed her it turned into -a fairy, and it towelled 
her neck and made wings come, and^then it^opened 
the window again and flowed away with the little 
girl till they came to the white cottage, and then 
the little rir]/* quite happy for always.” 

“ Did the fairy stay with her always ? ” ^sked Hal. 

“ H© ; fairies never does like that. They go back 
to fairyland. BRt the little girl had nice milk^ind 
eggs and cakes, and she made* nosegays with the 
flowers, aqd the* sun was Uhvays shining, so she was 
quite, quite happy.” • ’ 

/'Her coilldn’t be happy all alone,” said Hal. 

I don’t like zat story, Peggy. You haven’t made 
it nice at all. It’s a nonsense story.” 
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Hal wriggled about And seemed very cross. Poor 
Peggy was not so much indignant as rdistressed at 
failing in her efforts to amuse him. What was the 
matter ? It couldn’t be that he was getting sleepy 
— it was far too early for his morning sleep. 

‘‘It isn’t a nonsense story,” she said, and she 
glanced towards the window as she spoke. Yes, the 
sun was shining brightly, the morning clouds h^d 
quite melted away 5 it was g^oing to be a fine day 
aftei; all. And clear and white gleamed out the 
spot on the ‘^distant hill which Peggy loved to gaze 
at ! Comfe here, Hal/’ she said, getting on to her 
feet and helpipg Hal on to his, “ come with me to 
the window and you’ll sec if it’s a nonsense story. 
Only you’ve ‘’never to tell nobody. It’s Peggy’s own 
secret.” v 

Hal foigot his crossness in a minute ; he felt so 
proud and honoured. Peggy led him to the window. 
It 'Vfas not a very pretty prospect'; they looked out 
on to a comraonpl&ce street, houses on both sides, 
though just opposite tliefe was a Icttle variety in 
the shapf.of an old-fashioned, smokerdried garden. 
Beyond^that again, more houses, mc'te streets, stretch- 
ing away out into suburbs, and somewhere beyond 
all that again the mysterious, beautiful, enchanting 
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region which the c};iildren spCjhe of and believed in 
as “the country,” not really so far off after all, 
though to them it seepied so. 

And above the tops of all the houses, clear 
though faint, was now to be seen the outline of a 
range of hills, so softly gray-blue* in the distance 
that but for the irregular line never changing in its 
form, one could easily have fancied it was only the 
edge of a quickly passing ridge of clouds. Peggy, 
however, knew better. 

“See, Hal,” she sai^, ’“over therS, far, far 
away, neely in the sty, does you see that bkiey 
hUl?” 

0 

Of course he saw, agreeing so readily that Peggy 
was sure he did not distinguish rightly,*which was 
sooij proved t<^> '^he case by his announcing that 
“ The ’ill were sailing away.” 

* “ Hof no, it isn’t,” Peggy cried. “ You’ve mus- 
tooked a cloud, Hal. See now,” and by bringing 
her own eyes exactly on a level with a certain spot 
on the glass she*' was abto to place his correctly, 
‘just over that little bubble in the window,.you can 
see it.. Its top goes up above the bubble and then 
down and then up again, and it never moves like 
the clouds— does you see now, Hallie dear '? ” 
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“ Zes, zes,” said H^l, “ but a wmny little ’ill, 



“ No, dear,” his sister explained. “ It only looks 
little ’cos it’s so far away. You is too little to under- 
stand, dear, but it’s true that it’s a big hill, neely a 
mounting, Hal. •• Mamma told me.” 

“ Oh,” said Hal, profoundly impressed ^nd quite 
convinced. 

“Mountings is bid hills^ or big hills,” Peggy 
continued, herself slightly confused. “ I don’t know 
if they is the papas and fliammas of the little ones, 
but I thfaik it’s somethin^' like that, for onst in 
churc}]L I heard the clergymunt read that the little 
hills jumped for joy, so they must be the children. 
I’ll ask mhmma, and then I’ll tell you. I’m not 
quite sure if he meaned the sam^%^d, for these 
hills nev^er jumps — that’s how mamma told me to 
know they wasn’t clouds.” 

^ “ Zes,” said Hal, “ but go oh about the secret, 
Peggy. Hal doesn’t care about .the ’ills.” 

“ But the secret’s on^ the hills,’’ replied Peggy. 
“ Look jpore, Hal — does you see a teeny, teeny white 
spot on the bluey hill ? Higher jf^p than the bubble, 
but not at the top quite?” 

llal’s eyes were good and his faith was great. 
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“ Zes, zes/’ he cried. I dois see it — kite plain, 
Peggy.” . ‘ • 

“Well, Hallie,” ^eggy continued, ''that's my 
secret.” 

“Is it the fairy cottage, and is the little girl 
zere now ? ” Hal asked, breathlessly, 

Peggy hesitated. 

“ It is a white cottage,” she said. “ Mamma told 
me. She looked at it through a seeing pipe.” 

“ WhaPs a seeing pipe ? ” Hal interrupted. 

" I can’t tell you just now? Ask mamma to show 
you hers some day. Iffs too difficult to uwderst^nd, 
but it mokes you see filings plain. And ii^mma 
fcund out it was reelly a cottage, a white cottage, 
all alone up on the hill — isn’t it sweet it to be 
there all alone, Haflie? And she sfid I might 
think it was a fairy cottage and keep it for my own 
secret, Quly I’ve telled you, Hal, and you mustn’t tell 
nobody.” « 

“ And is it all like Baby’s best rSash, and are there 

cakes and f’owers*and cowsu? ” asked Hal. 

€ 

I don’t know. I made up the story,* you know, 
Hal, to please you^ I’ve made lots — mamma said I 
might. But I’ve never see’d the cottage, you know. 
I daresay it’s beautiful, white and gold like the sfbry, 
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that’s why I said it It does ^so shine when the 
sun’s on it — look, look, Hal ! ” , 

For as she spoke the sunshine had broken out 
again more brilliantly ; and the bright, thin sparkle 
which often dazzles one between the showers in 
unsettled weathjer, lighted up that quarter of the 
sky where the children were gazing, and, to their 
fancy at least, the white spot caught and reflected 
the rays. 

'' Oh zes, I see,” Hal repeated. “ But, Peggy, I’d 
like to go Z3re and to ^ee it. Can’t we go, Peggy ? 
It ^ould cbe so nice, .nicer tnan making up stories. 
And do you think — oh do you think, Peggy, that 
p’raps there’s 'pigs zere, real pigs ? ” 

He clasped his hands entreatingly as lie spoke. 
Peggy must say there were pigs. ' Poor Peggy— it 
was rather a comedown after her fairy visions. But 
she was too kind to say anything to vex Hah 

‘‘ I thought you said pigs was^illy,” she objected, 
gently. 

Playing pigs to make Baby lafqgh is silly,” said 
Hal, ''andtpigs going to market and stayin’ at ’ome . 
and roast beefin’, is cCedful silly. ^.But not real pigs.” 

“ Oh well, then, 'you may think pigs if you like,” 
said Peggy. “ I don’t think I will, but that doesn’t 
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matter. You may have them»^in the cottage if you 
like, only yoji mustn’t tell Thor and Terry and 
Bald\rtn about it.” ^ 

‘‘I won’t tell, on’y you might have them too,” 
said Hal discontentedly. ‘‘You’re not kind, Peggy.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk about the cottage any more, 
then,” said Peggy, though her own eyes were fixed 
on the far-off white spot as she spoke. “ I think 
p’raps, Hallie, you’re rather too little to care about 
it.” 

“ I’m not,” said Hal, “ and I do care. > But I do 
like pigs, real pigs. I %awcd ^em in the country” 

“You can’t remember,” said Peggy. “It’s two 
fivhole years since we was in the real country, Hallie, 
and you’re only three and a half. I know it’s two 
years. I heard mamma say so to papa, so you 
wafe’t two then.” 

“ But I did see zem and I do ’am ember, ’cos of 
pictures,” said Hal. 

“ Oil yes, dear, there is jnctures of pigs in your 
scrap-book, I know,” Peggy agreed. “ You get it 
now and we’ll look for them.” 

Off trotted Hal, returning in a minute with his 

• • ^ 

book, and for a quarter of an hour or so his patient 
little sister managed to keep him happy and amu§ed. 
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At the end of that ^time, however, he began to be 
cross and discontented again. Peggy did not know 
what to make of him this morning, he was not often 
so difficult to please. She was very glad when nurse 
came in to say it was now his time for his morning 
sleep, and though Hal grumbled and scolded and 
said he was not sleepy she carried him off, and Peggy 
was left in peace. * 

She was not at a loss to employ herself. At 
half-past eleven she usually went down to mamma 
for* an ho^Vs lessons, sjnd it must be nearly that 
time now* She got her books together and sat 
looking over the one vers^ she had to learn, her 
thougfits roving nevertheless in the direction they 
loved besWaway over the chimneys and the smoke ; 
away, away,' up, up to the fairy cottage on the 
distant hill. 
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CHAPTEIl TTT 

“THE CHILDREN AT THE RACK” 

t 

“ It seems to me if I’d money enoufirli^ 

My lioart would boiiiiadc of difftirent stuff ; 

I would think about those whose lot is roii^'h.” 

Mrs. llAWTRErt'. 

• # 

• 

These children’s hom(^ was yofc in a vtry prgtty 
place. In front, as I Have told you, it looked out 
to a rather ugly street, and there were streets and 
streets beyond that again — streets of stfaight, stiff, 
griijL-looking houses, some large and soifle small, but 
all commonplace and dull. And in and out between 
these bigger streets were narrower and still uglier 
ones, scarcely indeed to be called streets, so dark 
and poky were they, so dark and poky were the poor 
houses they contdned. • 

The street •immediately behind the* children’s 
house, that on to f which its back windows looked 
out, was one of these poorer ones, though not by any 
means one of \he most miserable. And ugly thdhgh 

D 
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it was, Peggy was fond of gazing out of the 
night nursery window on to this stieet, especially 
on days when it was ‘‘ no us^” as she called it to 
herself, looking out at the front ; that meant, as I 
daresay you can guess, days on which it was too 
dull and cloudy to see the distant hills, and above 
all the white spot, which had taken such hold on her 
fancy. For she had found out some very interesting 
things ill that dingy street. JStraight across from the 
night nursery window was a very queer miserable 
sort of a Shop, kept by an old Irishwoman whose 

naifie wa^Mrs. Whelan. It is rather absurd to call 

* 

it a sj^op, though it was a place where things were 
bought and sold, for the room in which these buying? 
and • sellings went on was Mrs. Whelan’s kitchen, 
and bedroom, and sitting-room, and wash-house, as 
well as her shop ! It was on the first floor, and you 
got up to it by a rickety staircase — more like*a ladder 
indeed than a staircase, and uifderneath it on the 
ground-floor lived«. cobbler, with whom Mrs. Whelan 
used to quarrel at least diice a day* though as he was 
a patieqt, rtnuch enduring man, the* quarrels never 
went farther than the old Irisliwbmafi’s opening her 
window and shouting down all manner of scoldings 
to tlie poor fellow, of which he took no notice. 
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On Sundays the pobbler us^d to tidy himself up 
and go off to» church ‘‘ like a gentleman,” the boys 
said. But Mrs. Whekin, alas, never tidied herself 
up, and never went to church, and though she made 
a great show of putting a shutter across that part of 
the window which showed "the shop,” nurse had 
more thap once shaken her head when the children 
were dressing for church, and told them not to look 
over' the way, she was ^adly afraid the shutting or 
shuttering up was all a pretence, and that Mrs. Whejan 
made a good penny by he.r Sunday saleS of tobacco 
and pipes to the men, or^maybe of sugar, (Jbndlesf or 
matches to careless housekeepers who had leUtheir 
Itock run out too late on Saturday night. 

She was rather a terrible-looking old woman ; she 
always wore a short bed-gown, that is, a loose kind 
of jacket roughly drawn in at the waist, of. washed- 
out cottan, which never looked clean, and yet some- 
how never seemed to get much dirtier, a black stuf 
petticoat, and a cap with flapping* frills which quite 
hid her face unless you wefe very near her, and she 
was generally to be seen with a pipe in hei; :g[iouth. 
Her .voice was'botfi loud and shrill, and when she 
was in a temper you could almost hear what she 
said, thougji the nursery window was shut. All the 
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neighbours were afiSi^d of her, and in consequence 
treated her with great respect. But like most people 
in this world, she had some g^od about her, as you 
will hear. 

Good or bad, the children, Peggy especially, found 
Mrs. Whelan very interesting. Peggy had never 
seen her nearer than from the window, and though 
she had a queer sort of wish to visit the shop and 
make closer acquaintance with the old crone, she 
w^ far too frightened of her to think of doing so 
really. Tlfe boys, hovfevpr, had been several times 
inside Mts. Whelan^ dwelling, and used to tell 
wonderful stories of the muddle of things it con- 
tained, and of the old woman herself. They always 
bought their soap-bubble pipes there, ‘‘three a penny,” 
and would gladly have bought some of the toffee- 
balls an^ barley-sugar which were also to be had, if 
this had not been strictly forbidden by mamma, in 
spite of their grumbling, ^ 

“ It isn’t so dirty, manyna,” they said, “ and 
you get a lot more for a pbnny than in a proper shop.” 

But JnSmma would not give in. *She knew what' 
Mrs. Whelan was like, as she udfed Sometimes to go 
over herself to talk to the poor old woman, but that, 
of course, was a different matter. 
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“ I don’t much like your gding there at all,” she 
would say, “ hut it pleases her for us to buy some 
trifles now and then ”• 

But in her heart she wished very much that they 
were not obliged to live in this dreary and ugly town, 
where their poor neighbours were ^•arely the sort of 
people sjie could let her children know anything of. 
Mamma, in her childhood, had lived in, that fairyland 
she called “ the country,” and so had papa, and they 
still looked forward to being there again, thougl]^ for 
the present they were obliged to makS the best of 
their home in a dingy street. • 

It seemed much less dull and dingy to the cjiildren 
^than to them, however. Indeed I don’t think the 
children ever thought about it at all. Tfle boys were 
busy at school, and found plenty of both work and 
play to make the time pass quickly, and Peggy, who 
might perhaps have been a little dull and lonely in 
her rather shut -up life, had her fancies and her 
wonders — her interesting things* to look at both at 
the front and the back of ' the house, and mamma to 
tell all about Ihem to ! And this remihdg me that 
I have not et lold you what it was she was most 
fond of watching from the night nursery window. 
It was qot Mrs. Whelan or the cobbler ; it was the 
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tenants of the third* /)r top story of the rickety old 
house — the family she always spoke of to herself as 
the children at the back.” • 

Such a lot of them there were. It was long before 
Peggy was able to distinguish them “ all from each 
other,” as she said, and it took her longer still to make 
names by which she could keep a clear ligt in her 
head. The oldest looked to her quite grown-up, 
though in reality she was about thirteen ; she was a 
big^red-cheeked girl, though she lived in a town ; her 
arms were ted too, poof thing, especially in winter, 
for •they ^-ere seldom or never covered, and she 
seemed to be always at work, scrubbing or washing, 
or running out to fetch two or three of the little ones 
in from plti^ing in the gutter. Peggy called her 
“ Eeddy,” and though it was the girl’s red cheeks and 
arms whi jh made her first choose the name, in a while 
she came to think of it as meaning '‘ready” also, 
for Peggy did not know much about spelling as yet, 
and the thought iif her mind o£ the look of the two 
words was the same. For a good wfiile Peggy fancied 
that E^ddy*was the nurse or servant* of the family, 
but one day when she said sometlfing *of the kind to 
her own nume she was quickly put right. 

" Their servant, my dear I Bless you, po. How 
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could they afford to keep a servant ; they Ve hard 
enough work 4;o keep themselves, striving folk though 
they seem. There’s juch a many of them, you see, 
and mostly so little — save that big girl and the sister 
three below her, there’s none really to help the 
mother. And the cripple must be a great charge.” 

‘‘Wliat’s the cripple, nursey Peggy asked. 

“Why, Miss Peggy, haven’t you noticed the 
white-faced girl on crotches ? You must have seen 
her dragging up and down in front of the house of a 
fine day.” 

“Oh yes,” said Peggy, “bat I didn’U*know4}hat 
was called cripple. And she’s quite little ; ^e’s as 
•little as me, nurse ! ” 

“She’s older than she looks, poor \hing,” said 
niu’se — “ maybe oldest of them all.” 

This, however, Peggy could not believe. She 
fixed in her own mind that “ Crippley ” came after 
the two boys who were evidently next to Eeddy — 
she did not give the boys names, for they did not 
interest her as ifiuch as the girls. Having so many 
brothers of heV own and no sister, it seemed to her 
as if sister •mult be the very nicest thing in the 
world, and of all the children at the back, the two 
that she like'd most to watch were a pair of little 
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girls about three ye&$ older tha;^ herself, whom she 
named “The Smileys,’* Brown Smiley** and '‘Light 
Smiley ** when she thought of them separately, for 
though they were very like each other, the colour of 
their hair was different. They were very jolly little 
girls, poorly clad and poorly fed though they were, 
taking life easily, it seemed — too easily in the 
opinion of their eldest sister Eeddy, and the sLster 
next above them — between them and Crippley, 
acqprding to Peggy’s list. This sister was the only 
one whose feal name f eggy knew, by hearing it so 
freq^iently® shouted aifter her by the mother and 
Eeddji. For this child, “ Mary-Hann,** was rather 
deaf, though it was not till long afterwards thaf 
Peggy foun^^this out. 

“ Mary-Hann ** was a patient stupid sort of ^[r], 
a kind of^second in command to Eeddy, and she was 
like Eeddy in appearance, except that siie was 
several sizes smaller and thinner,* so that even sup- 
posing that her arms were as red as her sister’s they 
did not strike one in the same way. 

Belo\^ the Smileys came another* boy, who was 
generally to be seen in their coSnpany, and. who, 
according to Peggy, rejoiced in the name of “ Tip.” 
An(f below Tip were a few babies, in ^ reality I 
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believe never moi;e than t&ee, during the years 
through whidh their little over-the-way neighbour 
watched them. But* even she was obliged to give 
up hopes of classifying the babies, for there always 
seemed to be a baby about the same age, and one or 
two others just struggling into sta.nding or rather 
tumbling alone, and for ever being picked up by 
Eeddy or her attendant sprite Mary-Hann. 

Such were Peggy’s children at the back.” And 
many a dull day when it was too rainy to go a Wcalk, 
and too cloudy to be '‘any use” to gaze out at the 
front of the house, did ,these ‘poor childrfeh, littfe as 
they guessed it, help to make pass more quickly 
and pleasantly for the sisterless maiden. Many a 
morning when Hal and Baby were asle/?p and nurse 
wsfi glad to have an hour or so for a bit of ironing, 
or some work of the kind down in the kitchen — for 
my Peggy’s papa and mamma were not rich and 
could not keep many servants, so that nurse, though 
she was plain and homely in hdr ways, was of far 
more use than a smarter young woman to them — 
many a morning did the little girl, left in the night 
nursefy in charge of her sleeping brothers, take up 
her stand' at the window which overlooked Mrs. 
Whelan’s .and the cobbler and the Smileys with all 
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their brothers and sisters. Therg was always some- 
thing new to see or to ask nurse to explain afterwards. 
For ever so long it took up «Peggy’s thoughts, and 
gave much conversation in the nursery to “plan” 
how the ten or eleven children, not to speak of the 
papa and mamma, could all find place in t\vo rooms. 
It kept Peggy awake at night, especially if the 
weather happened to be at all hot or close, ^ to think 
how very uncomfortable poor Eeddy and Crippley 
an(i Mary-Hanu and the Smileys must be, all sleep- 
ing in one %ed as nurse said was too probably the 
cas€. Anh it was the greatest relief to her mind, 
and to nurse’s too, I do believe, to discover by means 
of some cautious inquiries of the cobbler when nurse 
took liim over some of the boys’ boots to mend, that 
the family was not so short of space as they tad 
feared. 

“ They’ve two other rooms, Miss Peggy, a^ doesn’t 
s^ow to the front,” said nurse, “ two attics with slop- 
ing windows in tlfb roof to their back again. And 
they’re striving folk, he says, as indeed any one may 
see foi:,theirselves.” 

“ Then how shall we plan it now, T wonder,” said 
Pe^y, looking across to the Smileys’ mansion with 
new respect. But nurse had already left the room, 
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and perhaps, now sjie was satie*fied their neighbours 
were ^ot quit& so much to be pitied, would scarcely 
have had patience to listen to Peggy's “ wonderings ” 
about them. So the little girl went on to herself — 
should think the downstairs room is the 
papa's and mamma's and the teeniest baby's, and 
perhaps Crippley sleeps there, as she's ill, like me 
when I had the hooping-cough and I couldn't sleep 
and mamma kept jumping up to me. And then the 
big boys and Tip has one room — ‘ ticks,' nurse calls 
the rooms with windows in the roof. I think I'd 
like to sleep in a * tick ' roofti ; you must see •the 
stars so plain without getting up; and — and — let 
me see, Pi-eddy and Mary-Haiin and the Smileys and 
the old babies — no, that's too many and I don’t 
kngfw how many old babies there is. We'll say one 
— if there's another it must be a boy and go in the 

boys' tick — and that makes Keddy and Mary ” 

“ Miss Peggy, •your mamma's ready for yo^u’ 
lessons," came the housemaid's voice at the door, and 
Peggy hurried off. But she was rather in a brown 
study at her lessons that morning. Mamma eould not 
makCi^er out at all, till at last she shut up the 
books for a m^inute and made Peggy tell her wljere 
her thoughts were wool-gathering. 
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“ Not SO very far a^ay, mamiaa dear,” said Peggy, 
laughing. She never could help l&ughing^ when 
mamma said “funny things •like that.” “Not so 
very far away. I was only wondering about the 
children at the back.” 

She called them always “ the children at the 
back ” when she spoke of them — for even to mamma 
she would have felt shy of telling her own names 
for them. And then she went on to repeat what 
nurse had heard from the cobbler. Mamma agreed 
that it was very intere^ing, and she too was pleased 
to ^hink the childfen at, the back’s house,” as 
Peggy called it, was more commodious than might 
have been expected. But still, even such interest- 
ing things ^ that must not be allowed to interfere 
with lessons, Peggy must put it all out of her head 
till they, were done witli, and then mamma would 
talk about it with her. 

^ “ Only, mamma,” said Peggy, “I don’t know what 
com — commo — thS-t long word you said, means.” 

“ I should not have used it, perhaps,” said mamma. 

“ And.y€t TL don’t know. If we only used the words’ 
you understand already, you would never learrk new 
ongs— eh, Peggy! Commodious just means large, 
and not narrow and squeezed up.” 
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Peggy nodded l^er head, vrjllich meant that she 
quite ^understbod, and then *the lessons went on 
smoothly again. • 

When they were over, mamma talked about poor 
people, especially about poor children, to Peggy, 
and explained to her more than she had ever done 
before about what being poor really means. It 
made Peggy feel and look rather sad, and once or 
twice mamma was afraid she was going to cry, 
which, of course, she did not wish her to do. ]3ut 
Peggy choked down the crjling feeling, because she 
knew it would make her mother sorry ^nd wtuld 
not do the poor people any good. 

“ Mamma,*’ she said, “ it neely makes me cry, but 
I won’t. But when I’m big can’t I do sometliing 
for4;he children at the back ? ” 

“ Tliey won’t be children then, Peggy dgar. You 
may be able to do something for them without 
waiting for that. • I’ll think about it. I don’t fancj 
they are so very poor. As I havb been telling you, 
there are many far poorer. But I daresay they have 
very few pleasures in their lives. Wd might try 
to tlvnk of a little sunshine for them now and then.” 

“ The Smile ” began Peggy, but she stopped 

suddenly, growing red — “the littler ones do play a good 
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deal in the gutter, rti/iinma dcai^” she said, anxious 
to state* things quite fairly; “but I doift think that’s 
very nice play, and the sun ve^^ seldom shines there. 
And Eed — the big ones, mamma dear, and the one 
that goes on — I can’t remember the name of those 
sticks.'* 

“ Crutches,” said mamma. 

“ Yes, crutches — her never has no plays at all, I 
don’t think. She’d have more sunshine at the 
’nother side of our house, mamma dear.” 

Mamma Smiled. Pe'ggy did not understand that 
maijima did not mean “sunshine” exactly as she 
took it; she forgot, too, that of actual sunshine more 
fell on the back street than she thought of. For it 
was only ofi dull or rainy days that she looked out 
much on the children at the back. On fine days 
her eyes were busy in another direction. 

“I’ll think about it,” said mamma. So Peggy 
for the present was satisfied. 

This talk about <the Smileys and the rest of them 
had been a day or two before the morning on which 
we first s^w* Peggy — the morning that Thor tried so 
to make fun of her about choosing "sugar in. Jier 
bread and milk, because it was cold. Mamma had 
not "said any more about the children at the back, 
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and this particular^ morning PGggy herself was not 
thinking very much about them. Her head was 
running a good deal oji the white cottage and all her 
fancies about it, and she was feeling rather disap- 
pointed that slie had not succeeded better in amusing 
Hal by her stories. 

“ It must be, I suppose,” she said to herself, that 
he’s rather too little for that kind of fancy stories. 
I wonder if Baldwin would like them ; it would be 
nice to have somebody to make fancies with me.”^ 

But somehow Baldwin add the fairy cottage did 
not seem to match. And Thor and Terry were both 
much too big — Thor would laugh at her, and Terry 
ty^ould think it waste of time ; he had so many other 
things to amuse himself about. Ho, Peggy could 
not. think of any one who would understand,” she 
decided, with a sigh I 
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CHAPTEE IV 
‘‘real’' fancies 

“ Mine be a cot beside the hill.” 

Samuel Rogers, 

Jus^T then/caiRG the usual summons to her lessons. 
Mamma was waiting for her little girl in the corner 
of the drawing-room, where she always sat when 
she was teaching I’eggy. It was a very nice corner, 
near the fire, for though it was not winter it was 
rather chilly, and mamma often felt cold. Thor 
used to tell her that she should take a good, run or 
have a game of cricket to warm her; it would he 
much better than sitting near the fire. Peggy 
thought it was rather unkind of Thor to say so, but 
mamma only laughed at him, so perhaps it was just 

o * 

his boy way of speaking. 

Peggy said her lessons quite well, but she looked 
rather grave ; no smiles lighted up her face, and 
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when lessons were over she sat «till without speak- 
ing, and seemed as if she scafcely knew wh’kt she 
waiited*to do with herself. 

‘'Is there anything the matter, dear?” mamma 
asked. 

“ I*m rather tired, I think, mamma,” Peggy 
replied. 

“ Tired ! ” mamma repeated, in some surprise. It 
wasn't often thSt Peggy talked of being tired. 
“ What is that with ? You’ve not been worrying 
yourself about the children* who live over Mrs. 
Whelan’s, I hope ? You mustn’t do that, you knyw, 
dear ; it would do you harm and them no good.” 

• For mamma knew that Peggy sometimes did 
“ worry ” about things — “ Once she takes fi thing in 
her head she’U work herself up so, for all she seems 
so quiet,” nurse would say. 

" JSTo,, mamma dear,” Peggy replied ; “*l’m not 
tired because of t];fat. I like thinking about the 
children at the back. I wish ’• 

“ What ? ” said*mamma. 

“ I wish I’d sisters like them. I’m rather lonely, 
mammq. I do think God might have gaved one 
sister to Peggy, and not such a great lot to the 
children at th5 back.” 
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But you have typur brothers, my dear little girl. 
You might have been an only cliild.”. 

“The big ones is always neely at schrfol, and 
HaTs too little to understand. It’s Hal that’s tired 
me, mamma dear. He was so d’edfully cross afore 
nurse put him to bed.” 

“ Cross, was he ? ” said mamma. “ I’m afraid he 
must be getting those last teeth. He may be cross 
for some time ; if so, it would not do to leave him.” 
She seemed to be speaking to herself, but when she 
caught sight of Peggy's puzzled face she stopped. 
“ Tell me^. about Hal, dear,” she went on. “ What 
was it that tired you so ? ” * 

“ I was trying to amuse him and tell him stori:s 
about my cvhite cottage up on the hill, and he was 
so cross. He couldn’t understand, and he said they 
was ‘ nonsense ’ stories.” 

“ He Vs too little, perhaps, to care for fancies,” said 
her mother, consolingly. “ You* must wait till he is 
'a little older, Peggy dear.” 

“ But when he’s older he’ll be a boy, mamma,” 
said Peggy.; “he'll be like Thor and Terry, who don’t 
care ibr things like that, or Baldwin, who^ thinks 
stories stupid. Oh, manima, I wish I had a sister. 
That's what I want,” she added, with conviction. 
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Mamma smiled. , • 

'' Poor Peggy,” she said. ^m afraid it can't be 
helped. * You can never have a sister near your own 
age, and I'm afraid a baby sister, even if you had one, 
would be no good.” 

“ Oh no, weVe had enough babies,” said Peggy, 
decidedly. “ But, mamma, mightn’t there be some 
little girl who'd play with me like a sister? If there 
is a fairy living in that cottage, mamma, how I do 
wish she would find a little girl for me !” 

Mamma looked a very littl^J bit troubled. 

** Peggy dear,” she said, you mustn’t;, let your 
fancies run away with you too far. I told you they 
would do you no harm if you kept plain in your head 
that they were fancies, but you mustn’t fcrget that. 
You^know there couldn’t really be a fafry living in 
tha^ little white cottage.” 

‘‘ No,’J Peggy agreed, “ I know that, maihma, be- 
cause fairies really ^tve in fairyland.” 

She looked up gravely into l^er mother’s face* 
as she said so. IVfeimma could not help laughing. 

'' Fairies really!' she said, “ live in Peggy’s funny 
little^ hgad, and* in %iany other funny little Leads, I 
have no doubt. But nowhere ” 


Mamma, •mamma,” Peggy interrupted, putting 
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her fingers in her ears as she spoke, “ I won't listen. 
You flaustn’t, mustrft say that. I ^must have my 
fairies, mamma. IVe no sisters.” * 

Well, keep them in fairyland then, or at least 
only let them out for visits now and then. Bat don’t 
mix them up with real things too much, or you will 
get quite a confusion, and never be sure if you’re 
awake or dreaming.” 

Peggy seemed to consider this over very seriously. 
After a minute or too she lifted her face again, and 
looked straight into her mother’s with her earnest 
gray eyes* 

Mamma dear,” she began, ‘^will you tell me 
what the little white house is reely like, then ? 'if 
you will, ^I’ll promise not to think there’s fairies 

there — only ” , 

Only what, dear ?” 

“ If you don’t mind,” said Peggy, very anxious not 
to hurt her motlier’s feelings, “^i’d rather not have 
"^igs. I don’t thiuk I like pigs very much.” 

‘‘ Well, we needn’t have pigs th^n. But remember 
I can onlyr* fancy ’ it. I’ve never seen that particu-* 
lar cottage, you see, Peggy. Bufe I have seen other 
cottages in Brackenshire, and so I can fancy what it 
miTst likely is. You see there are different kinds of 
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fancying — there’s fancying that ^ is all fancyj like 
fairy stories, anti there’s fancying that might l 3 e true 
and real, and that ver^ likely is true and real. Do 
you understand ?” 

Yes,” said Peggy, drawing a deep breath. “ Well, 
mamma, go on real-fancying, please. What’s that 
place you’ve been at — Brat — ^what is it ?” 

* “ Brackenshire,” mamma replied. “That’s the 
name of that part of the country that we see far off, 
from the windows upstairs.” 

“ And is all the cottages white there, and is they 
very pretty ?” asked Peggy, witbdeep interest. ‘‘ Qh, 
mamma, do tell me, quick.” 

• “ I don’t know if they’re all white, but I think 
they are mostly. And there are some,]3retty and 
eom^ ugly. Of course it depends a good deal upon 
the people that live in them. If they’re nice, clean, 
busy peeple, who like their house to be neat and 
pretty, and work hard to keep it so, of course it’s 
much more likely to be so than if ttiey were careless 
and lazy.” * 

• “ Oh,” said Peggy, clasping her hands. “ I do so 

hope .pay cottage his nice people living in it. I 
think it has, don’t you, mamma ? It looks so white.” 

“ My- dear Peggy,” said mamma, smiling, “ we 
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can’t tell, when it’e so far away. But we may 
hope so.” * 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “wc!ll hope so, and we’ll 
think so.” But then a rather puzzled look came over 
her face again, though she smiled too. “ Mamma,” 
she went on, “ there’s such a funny thing come into 
my head, only I don’t know quite how to say it. I 
think that the far-away helps to make it pretty — why 
is far-away so pretty, mamma ? ” 

^ Mamma smiled again. 

“I’m afraid I can'c tell you why. Wouldn’t it 
siY)il some things if we knew the why of them, little 
Peggy ?” 

Peggy did not answer. This was another n^w 
thought her, and rather a difficult one. She put 
it away in her mind, in one of the rather far^iback 
cupboards there, and locked it up, to think about it 
afterwards. 

“ Mamma,” she said, coaxingly, “ I want you to 
tell me a real faney about the cottage. It will be so 
nice when I look at it to think it's most likely reely 
like Jhi^t.’' 

“Well, then, let us see,” marnma began. . 

“Wait just one minute, mamma dear, till I’ve 
shut my eyes. First I must get the l)luey hills and 
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tlie white spot into them, aiiil^heii 111 shut them 
and see what you t^l. Yes — -fliat’s all rightmow/' 

So mamma went on. 

' I fancy a cottage on the side of a hill. The 
cottage is white, of course, and the hill is green. Not 
very green — a kind of brown-green, for the grass is 
short and close, nibbled by the sheep and cows that 
find their living on the hill most of the year. The 
cottage is very white, for last summer it had a nice 
wash all over, and that lasts clean a good while in the 
country. There is a little Ioav wall round it shutting 
it in from the hillside, and thi§ wall is not very white, 
though it once was so, for it is covered with creeping 
plants, so that you can scarcely see what its own 
colour is. At the front of the house tliare is a little 
gajden, quite a tiny one — there are*potatoes and 
gooseberry bushes and cabbages at one side, but in 
front of them are some nice old-fash ion<!d flowers, 
and at the other, side there are strawberry plants, 
and behind them some rose-bu^es. In summer 
am sure there ^v^ll be some pretty roses.” 

“ Oh how nice,” said Peggy ; “ go on, go on, please.” 

“There is*a fSnny little wooden shed iJeliind the 
house, leaning against the wall, which has a door big 
enough for i child to go in by, or a big person if 
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they stooped down very much, and besides this it has 
a very little door in the wall, leading on to the hill- 
side. Can you guess what the shed is for, Peggy, 
and what the tiny door is for V* 

Peggy thought and thought, but her country know- 
ledge was but scanty. 

“I can’t think,” she said. “It couldn’t be for 
pigs, ’cos there isn’t any in the cottage. Nor it 
couldn’t be for cows, ’cos cows is so big.” 

“ What should you say to cocks and hens, Peggy? 
Thdre are to be fresh eggs there, aren’t there ? And 
chickens sometimes. I rather think they take eggs 
and*chickens to market, don’t they ?” 

“ Oh yes, I’m sure they do. How stupid I am I 
Of course tfie little wooden house is for cocks and 
hens. You’rfe making it lovelily, mamma. What is 
it like inside, and who lives in it ? I do so want to 
know.” • 

“ Inside ?” said mamma. “ I’ln almost afraid you 
^^ight be disappointed, Peggy, if you’ve never been 
in a real cottage. Tliere are so many that look very 
pretty outsi(^e and are not at all pretty inside. But 
at leasf we may think it is neat ’and clean. There 
are only two rooms, Peggy — a kitchen which you go 
Straight into, and another room which opens out of 
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it. The kitchen is very brigl\t* and pleasant ; there 
is a table befbre the window' with some flower-pots 
on it, in which both«winter and summer there are 
plants growing. There is a large cupboard of dark 
old wood standing against the wall, and a sort of 
sofa that is called a settle with cushions covered 
with red cotton, standing near the fireplace. There 
are shelves, too, on which stand some dishes and two 
or three shining pots and pans, the ugly black ones 
are kept in a little back kitchen where most of the 
cooking is done, so that thclront kitchen should be 
kept as nice as possible.” • • 

“ That makes another room, mamma dear. You 
^id there was only two.” 

“ Oh, but it*s so very tiny you couk^n’t call it a 
rooiji. The second room is a bedroom, but the best 
pieces of furniture are kept there. There is a nice 
chest of drawers ^and a rocking-chair, and there 
is a very funny • wooden cradle, standing right 
down on the floor, not at all* like Baby’s cot. 
And in this cradle is a nice, fat, bright-eyed little 
• baby.” 

“ 4 sMd Peggy, doubtfully. 

. “ Yes, to be sure. There’s always a baby in a 
cottage, unless you’d rather have a very old couple 
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whose babies are gro\vn-up men ^and women, out in 
the world.” ‘ ‘ 

" No,” said Peggy, “ I don't want that. A very 
old woman in a cottage would be razer like a witch, 
or else it could make me think of Eed Eiding-Hood's 
grandmother, and that is so sad. No, I don't mind 
the baby if it has a nice mamma — but only one 
baby, pelease, mamma dear. I don't want lots, like 
the children at the back, they're always tumbling 
abput and sc'eamiiig so.” 

Oh no, we won't hftve it like that. ' We’ll only 
have one baby — a very contented nice baby, and its 
mamma is very nice too. She's got quite a pretty 
rosy face, and she stands at the door every mornirig 
to see her Jiusband go off to his work, and every 
evening to watch for him coming back again, and 
she holds the baby up in her arms and it laughs and 
crows.” ^ 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, “ that'll do.« And the eggs and 
the chickens, maiflma?'' 

“ Oh yes, she takes great care of tlie cocks and 
hens,.aod hever forgets to go outside the garden to': 
feed them on the hill, and in the evening they all 
come home of themselves through the little door in 
the wall. There's a very nice cat in the cottage too ; 
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it sits purring on the front st^ps on fine days, as if it 
thought the ‘cottage and garden and everything else 
belonged to it. And ” 

But suddenly the clock struck. Up started 
mamma. 

“ Peggy, darling, I had no idea it was so late. 
And I have to go out the moment after luncheon, 
and I have still two letters to write. I am a greater 
baby than any of you ! Kun off, dear, and tell nurse 
I want to speak to her before I go out.” , 

And to-morrow,” said *Peggy, to-morrow, will 
you tell me some more about the white cottage, 
mamma ? It is so nice — I don’t think you’re a baby 
^at all, mamma. A baby couldn’t make it up so 
lovelily.” , * 

% And Peggy set off upstairs in great content. The 
white spot would give her more pleasure than ever, 
now that she kne^ what sort of real fancies to have 
about it. 

‘‘And to-morrow,” she said t(f herself, “to-morrow 
mamma will tell me more, lots more. If I say my 
lessons very goodly, p’raps mamma wilPteli ipe some 
motfe every d*ay. And p’raps Hallie would like those 
kinds better than about fairies, and wouldn’t call 
them nonsense stories.’' 
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Poor little Peggy ^‘'to-morroy” brought news 
which put her pretty fancies about the white coiftage 
out of her head for a while. • . 

She gave her mother’s message to nurse, and after 
dinner nurse went downstairs. When she came up 
again she looked rather grave, and Peggy thought 
perhaps she was unhappy about Hal, who was still 
cross and had bright red spots on his cheeks. 

*‘Does you think poor Ilallie is ill, nurse?” 
asked Peggy in a low voice, for Hal not to hear. 

"No, my dear, it's oMy his teeth. But they'll 
make»him fractious for u while, I’m afraid, and he’s 
not a very strong child, not near so strong as Baby 
and the big boys.” 

‘‘ Poor Hallic,” said Peggy, with great sympathy. 
“ I’ll be very good to him even if he is very cross, 
nurse.” 

c 

Nurse did not answer for a minute, and she still 
looked very grave. 

“ Why do you lobk so sad, nurse, if it isn’t about 
Hal ? ” asked Peggy, impatiently. 

" Di(J 1 lobk sad, Miss Peggy ? I didn’t know it. 
I was thinking about some things your mamma was 
speaking of to mo.” 

" Oh ! ” said Peggy, “ was it about our new frocks? 
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Mamma and you is always v^y busy when we need 
new frocks, I*know ” 

“'{‘es, dear,” said ^urse, but that was all. 

Then Peggy and Hal and nurse and Baby went 
out for a walk. They did not go very far, for it was 
what nurse called a queer-tempered day. Between 
the gleams of blue sky and sunshine ther6 came 
sharp little storms and showers. It was April 
weather, though Apiil had not yet begun. 

‘‘Which way are we going?'' Peggy asked^ as 
they set off, she and Hal liafid>in-hand, just in front 
of nurse and the perambulator. She hoped nurse 
would say up Pernley Road,'' because Pernley Eoad 
^ed straight on towards the hills — so at least it 
seemed to Peggy. Their street ran ihto Fernley 
Ko|id at one end, so that Fernley Eoad was what is 
called at right angles with it, and Peggy felt sure 
that ifm you walked far enough along the road you 
could not but come to “ the beginning of the hills.” 

But to-day Peggy was to be disappointed. 

“ We can’t go*far, Miss Peggy, and Ave must go to 
Field^s about Master Hal’s new boots. -It .looks as 
if il*. might rain, so perhaps we’d better go straight 
there. You know the way. Miss Peggy ?— right on 
to the end of *this street and then turn to the left.’’ 
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Peggy gave a little,^ sigh, but trotted on quietly. 
Hal began grumbling. " 

“ What is I to have new boojs for ? he said. “ I 
doesn^t want new boots.” 

“ Oh, Hal,” said Peggy, “ I think it's very nice 
indeed to have new boots. They shine so, and some- 
times they do make such a lovely squeaking.” 

But Hal wasn't in a humour to be pleased with 
anything, so Peggy tried to change the subject. 

Nurse says we are to turn to the left at the 
end of this street,” she said. '‘Does you know 
whi^ is the left, Hal ? I do, 'cos of my pocket in 
my frock. First I feel for my pocket, and when 
it's there I say ' all right,' and then I know that'c 
the right, aYid when it isn't there I canH say ‘all 
right,' and so I know the side it isn't at is the left.” 

Hal listened with some interest, but a slight tinge 
of contempt for feminine garments. 

“ Boys has pockets at each sides, so all boys' sides 
IS right,” he said. 

But Peggy was by this time in Ihe midst of her 
researches for her pocket, so she did not argue the 
point. 

“Here it is!” she exclaimed, “all right, so the 
nother side is left. This way, Hallie,” and very 
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proud to show nurse that she had understood her 
directions, she led her little brother down the street 
into \^ich they had i\ow turned. 

There were shops in this street, which made it 
more amusing than the one in which the children 
lived, even though they had seen them so often that 
they knew pretty well all that was worth looking at 
in the windows — that is to say, in the picture-shops 
and the toy-shops, and perhaps in the confectioner's. 
All others were passed by as a matter of course. 
Field’s, the shoemaker’s, was mot quite so stupid as 
some, because under a glass shade, in the mid.^ of 
all the real boots and shoes, were half a dozen pairs 
ef dolls’ ones, which Peggy thought quite lovely, 
though apparently no one else was of her opinion, 
as the tiny things stayed there day after day without 
a single pair being sold. Peggy herself could re- 
member them for what seemed to her a very long 
time, and Baldwin, who owned to having admired 
them when he was “little,” assured her they had 
been there sinc^ she was quite a baby; he could 
remember having “ run on ” to look at tliem in the 
days^when he' and Terry had trotted in front and 
nurse had perambulated Peggy behind. 

The little boots and shoes came into. Peggy’s mind 
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j.ust now, partly perhaps because Hal was hanging 
back so, and she was afraid he would 6e cross if she 
asked him to walk quicker. 

“ Let’s run on and look at the tiny shoes in 
Field’s window,” she said. “ We can wait there till 
nurse comes up to us. She’ll see us.” 

This roused Hal to bestir himself, and they were 
soon at the shoemaker’s. 

** Isn't they sweet?” said Peggy. “If I had a 
go^d pound of my very own, Hal, I’d buy some of 
them.” 

“ Would you ? ” said Hal, doubtfully. “ No, if I 
had a gold pound I’d 

But just then nurse came up to them and they 
were all marched into the shop. 
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CHAPTEK V 

THE LITTLE KED SHOES 

** I'if-paf Pottrie, wliat trade are you ? Arc you a tailor ? ” 

“ Hotter still ! ” “A sliocmaker ? ” 

Brotheks Grimm* 

There was another reason why the children li\ed 
Field’s shop. At the back of it was a sort of little 
rflom railed off by a low wooden partition with cur- 
tains at the top, into wliich customers were shown 
to try on and be fitted with new boots or shoes. 
This little room within a room had always greatly 
taken Twiggy’s fancy ; she had often talked it over 
with her brothers, and wished they could copy it in 
their nursery. Inside it had comifortable cushioned 
seats all round, iiTaking it look like one of the large, 
square, cushioned pews still to be found ki some old 
churches, pew^ which all children who have ever 
sat in them dearly love. 

There was* always some excitement in peeping 

y 
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into this little room to see if anyone was already 
there ; ' if that were the case the children knew they 
should have to be ‘‘tried on'* in the outer shop. 
To-day, however, there was no doubt about the 
matter — Miss Field, who acted as her father's shop- 
woman, marshalled them all straight into the cur- 
tained recess without delay ; there was no one there 
— and when Peggy and Hal had with some difficulty 
twisted themselves on to the seats with as much 
.formality as if they were settling themselves in 
church, and nurse had explained what they had 
come for, the girl began operations by taking off one 
of Ilal's boots to serve as a pattern for his size. 

“The same make as these, I suppose?” she 
asked. 

“ No, miss, a little thicker, I think. They're to 
be good strong ones for country wear,” said nurse. 

Peggydooked up with surprise. 

“ For the country, nursie,” she ^aid. “ He’ll have 
- weared them out ^before it's time for us to go to the 
country. It won’t be summer for u. long while, and 
last year wp didn’t go even when summer corned.” 

Nurse looked a little vexed. Miss Field, though 
smiling and good-natured, was not a special favourite 
of cnurse'^ ; she was too fond of talking, and she 
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stood there now looking verjj much amused at 
Peggy s remonsWnce. 

If you didn’t go Jo the country last year, Miss 
Margaret,” said nurse, ‘‘more reason that you’ll go 
this. But little girls can’t know everything.” 

Peggy opened her eyes and her mouth. She was 
just going to ask nurse what was the matter, which 
would not have made things better, I am afraid, 
when Baby changed the subject by bursting out 
crying. Poor Baby — he did not like the little 
curtained-off room at all ; it^ was rather dark, and 
lie felt frightened, and as was. of course the ny)st 
sensible thing to do under the circumstances, as he 
cGuld not speak, he cried. 

“Dear, dear,” said nurse, after vainly trying to 
sootihe him, “ he doesn’t like being in here, the poor 
lamb. He’s frightened. I’ll never get him quiet 
here. Miss Peggy^ love,” forgetting in her hurry 
the presence of Mise Field, for before strangers Peggy 
was always “ Miss Margaret,” with nurse, “ I’ll have 
to put him back* in his perambulator at the door, 
and if you’ll stand beside him he’ll be quite con- 
tent.’: • • * 

And nurse got up as she spoke. Peggy slid herself 
down slowly *and reluctantly from her .seat ; she 
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would have liked stay and watch Hal being 
fitted with boots, and she would have liked still 
more to ask nurse what she meant by speaking of 
the country so long before the time, but it was 
Peggy's habit to do what she was told without delay, 
and she knew she could ask nurse what she wanted 
afterwards. So with one regretful look back at the 
snug corner where Hal was sitting comfortably 
staring at his stockinged toes, she trotted across the 
shop to the door where Baby, quite restored to good 
humour, was being settled in his carriage. 

There now, he'll be quite happy. Nurse will 
come soon, dear. Just let him stay here in the 
doorway; he can see all the boots and shoes in the 
window — that w^U amuse him.” 

** Yes,” said Peggy, adding in her own mind that 
she would have a good look at the dear, tiny dolls* 
ones and fix which she would like to buy if she had 
the money. 

Baby did not interrupt her ; he was quite content 
now he was out in the light and the open air, and 
amused himself after his own fashion by crowing 
and chuckling to the passers-by. So Peggy stood 
still, her eyes fixed on the baby shoes. They were 
of all colours, black and red and bronze and blue — 
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it was difficult to say which were the prettiest. 
Peggy had alAost decided upon a red pair, £ftid was 
wondering how much^money it would take to buy 
them, when some one touched her on the shoulder. 
She looked up ; a lady was standing behind her, 
smiling in amusement. 

"What are you gazing at so, my dear? Is this 
your baby in the perambulator? You had better 
wheel him a little bit farther back, or may I do so 
for you ? — he has worked himself too far into the 
doorway.” • 

Peggy looked up questioningly in the lady’s {ace. 
Like many children she did not like being spoken to 
by strangers in any unceremonious way ; she felt as 
if it were rather a freedom. 

,But the face that met hers was too kind and 
bright and pleasant to resist, and though Peggy still 
looke(Lgrave, it was only that slie felt rathbr shy. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ he’s our baby. I was looking 
at those sweet little shoes. I didn’t see Baby had 
pushed hisself tiway. Thank you,” as the lady 
gently moved -the perambulator a little farther to 
• one^ide. * 

"You and Baby are not alone ? Are you waiting 
for some one^ ” she asked. 
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“Nurse is having Hal tried on for new boots,” 
Peggy Replied, “ and Baby didn^t likd the shop ’cos 
it were rather dark ” ^ 

“ And so his kind little sister is taking care of 
him. I see,” said the lady. “And what are the 
sweet little shoes you like so much to look at? 
Are they some that would fit Baby ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Peggy, “they’d be too little for 
him. Baby is rather fat. Oh no, it*s those under 
the glass basin turned upside down,” and she pointed 
to the dolls’ shoes. “ Aren’t they lovely ? I’ve seen 
thepi ever since I was quite little — I suppose they’d 
cost a great lot,” and Peggy sighed. 

“ Which do you think the prettiest ? ” asked the 
lady. 

“ The red ones,” Peggy replied. , 

“ Well, I almost think I agree with you,” said fhe 
lady. “*Good-bye, my dear, don't let Baby run 
himself out into the street.” And with a kind smile 
•she went on into the shop. 

She passed back again in a few i'ninutes. 

“Still there?” she said, nodding -to Peggy, and 
then she made her way down Ithe Street and, was 
soon out of sight. Peggy’s attention, since the lady 
had warned her, had been entirely giVen to Baby, 
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otherwise she might perhaps have noticed a very 
wonderful thing tlfat had happened in the shop- 
window, The pair of red dolls* shoes was no longer 
there ! They had been quietly withdrawn from the 
case in which they, with their companions, had spent 
a peaceful, but it must be allowed a rather dull life 
for some years. 

In another minute nurse and Hal made their 
appearance, and Hal had a parcel, which he was 
clutching tightly in both hands. 

‘‘ My new boots is so slpny,** he said, I do so 
hope they’ll squeak. Does ^ you think they will, 
nursie ? But isn’t poor Peggy to have new iJoots, 
ttoo ? Poor Peggy !” 

Peggy looked down at her feet. 

^ “ Mine isn’t wored out yet,” she said ; it would 
tSke all poor mamma’s money to buy new boots for 

us aZ/.” ft 

^ * 

“Never fear,”^ said nurse, who heard rather a 
martyr tone in Peggy’s voice, you’ll not be for- 
gotten, Miss I’eggy. But Master Hal, hadn’t you 
better put your boots in the perambulator ? You’ll 
be tired of carryii/h them, for we’re not going straight 
home.” 

Hal looked as if he were going to grumble at .this. 
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but before he had time to say anything, Miss Field 
came hurrying out of the shop. 

‘‘ Oh, you’re still here,” she said ; “ that’s all right. 
The lady who’s just left told father to give this little 
parcel to missie here,” and she held out something 
to Peggy, who was so astonished that for a moment 
or two she only stared at the girl without offering to 
take the tiny packet. 

“ For me,” she said at last. 

“ Yes, missie, to be sure — for you, as T say.” 

Peggy took the parcel, and began slowly to undo it. 
Something red peeped out — Peggy’s eyes glistened — 
then her cheeks grew nearly as scarlet as the contents 
of the packet, and she seemed to gasp for breath, as 
she held out for Hal and nurse to see the little red 
shoes which five minutes before she had been ad- 
miring under the glass shade. '* 

NursLe, Hal,” she exclaimed, “ see, oh sec 1 Tlie 
sweet little shoes — for me — for my very own.” 

, Nurse was only too ready to. be pleased, but with 
the prudence of a “ grown-up ” person she hesitated 
a moment. 

ii 

** Are "you sure there’s no mistake, miss?” she 
said, anxiously. *‘Do you know the lady’s name? 
Is sjie a friend of Missis’s, I wonder?” • 
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The girl shook her head. , 

“Can’t say," I’m sure,” she replied. “She’s a 
stranger to us. She qjily just bought a pair of coi’k 
soles and these here. There’s no mistake, that, I’m 
sure of. She must have seen the young lady was 
admiring of them.” 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, “ she asked me which was the 
prettiest, and I said the red ones.” 

“ You see ? ” said Miss Field to nurse. “ Well, 
missie, I hope as they’ll fit Miss Dolly, and then 
you’ll give us your custom ^then they’re worn out, 
won’t you ? ” • ^ 

And with a good-natured laugh she turned back 
into the shop. 

“ It’s all right, nursie, isn’t it ? Do say it is. 
I njay keep them ; they is mine, isn’t they ? ” said 
Peggy, in very unusual excitement. 

Nur^ still lookqjl undecided. 

“ I don’t quite know what to say, my dear,” she 
replied. “We must ask your mamma. I shouldn’t 
think she’d object* seeing as it was so kindly meant. 

•And we can’t give back the shoes now they’re.bought 
and paid for. *It wouldn’t be fair to the lady to 
give them back to Field just to be sold again. It 
wasn’t him she wanted to give a present to.” 
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''No/' said Peggy, trotting along beside the per- 
ambulator and clasping her little parcel as Hal was 
clasping his bigger one, ‘‘ it ;was me she wanted to 
please. She*s a very kind lady, isn’t she, nursie? 
I’m sure they cost a great lot of money — ^p’raps a 
pound. Oh ! I do so hope mamma will say I may 
keep them for my very own. Can’t we go home 
now this minute to ask her ? ” 

“We shouldn’t find her in if we did,” said nurse, 
“ and we’ve had nothing of a walk so far. But don’t 
you worry. Miss Peggy. I’m sure your mamma will 
not mind.” 

Peggy’s anxious eager little face calmed down at 
this ; a corner of the paper in which her treasures 
were wrapped up was torn. She saw the scarlet 
leather peeping out, and a gleam of delight dapced 
out of her eyes ; she bent her head down and kissed 
the speck of bright colour ecstatically, murmuring 
to herself as she did so, “ Oh, how happy I am ! ” 
Hurse overheat d the words. 

“ Missis will never have the lifeart to take them 
from her, poor dear,” she thought. “ She’ll be only# 
too pleased for Miss Peggy to ha'Ve son^ething to 
cheer her up when she has to be told about our 
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And Peggy, in blissful ignorance of any threaten- 
ing cloud to spoil her pleasure, marched on, scarcely 
feeling the ground beneath her feet ; as happy as if 
the tiny red shoes had been a pair of fairy ones to 
fit her own little feet. 

Mamma was not at home when they got in, even 
though they made a pretty long round, coming back 
by Fernley Eoad, which, however, Peggy did not 
care about as much as when they set off by it. For 
coming back, of course she could not see the hills 
without turning round, nor cotild she have the feel- 
ing that every step was taking her nearer to th«m. 
The weather was clearing when they came in ; from 
the nursery window the sky towards the west had 
a faint flush upon it, which looked as if the sunset 
v/eie going to be a rosy one. 

“Eed at night,” Peggy said to herself as she 
glanceck out ; “ nursie, that means a fine day, doesn't 
it?” 

“ So they say,” nurse replied. • 

“ Then it'll be* a fine day to-morrow, and I'll see 
the cottage, and Til put the little shades . on the 
window-sill, so ‘that they shall see it too — the dear 
little s^weets,” chattered the child to herself. 

Hal meanwhile was seated on the floor, engaged 
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in a more practical \yay, namely, trying to try on his 
new boots. But ''new boots/ as te said himself, 
is stiff.'' Hal pulled and tugged till be grew very 
red in the face, but all in vain. 

“ Oh, Peggy ! ” he said, “ do help me. I does so 
want to hear them squeak, and to 'upprise the boys 
when they come in.” 

Down went kind Peggy on the floor, and thanks 
to her the boots were got on, though the buttoning of 
them was beyond her skill. Hal was quite happy, though. 

“They do squeak, don't they, Peggy?" he said; 

“ and nurse ’ll let me wear them a little for them to 
get used to my feet 'afore we go to the country." 

“You mean for your feet to get used to thefii, 
Hallie," said Peggy. “But there's lots of time for 
that. Why, they’ll be half wored out before we go 
to the country if you begin them now." 

“'Tisn't nonsense,” said Hal, sturdily. -“Nurse 
said so to that girl in the shop." 

Peggy felt ver) puzzled. 

“ But, Hal,” she was beginnibg, when a voice 
interrupted, her. It was nurse. She had been down- 
stairs, having heard the front door bell ring 

“Miss Peggy, your mamma wants you. She's 
come in. You'll find her in her own room.” 
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“ Nursie,” she sai<}, “ Hal’s b«en saying ” 

mustn^t keep your mamma waiting/’ said 
nurse. “ IVe told hereabout the little shoes.” 

"I’ll take them to show her — won’t she be 
pleased ? ” said Peggy, seizing the little parcel which 
she had put down while helping Hal. 

And off she set. 

She stopped at her mother's door; it was only 
half shut, so she did not need to knock. 

" Mamma dear, it’s me — Peggy,” she said. 

" Come in, darling,” manirnd's voice replied, 

" I’ve brought you the little red shoei^ to 

see,” said Peggy, carefully unfolding the paper which 
held her treasures, and holding them out for mamma's 
admiration. 

‘‘They are very pretty indeed — really lovely little 
shoes,” she said, liandling them with care, but so as 
to see them thoroughly. " It was very kind of that 
lady. I wonder 'vTlio she was? Of course in a 
general way I wouldn’t like you* to take presents 
from strangers, but she must have done it in such a 
very nice way. Wag she an old lady, PegJ^y ? ” 

" Oh yes ! ” said Peggy, " quite old. She was 
neely as big as you, mamma dear. I daresay she’s 
neel^ as old as you are,” 
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Mamma began to ilaugli. 

“You little goose/’ she said. But Peggy didn’t 
see anything to laugh at in what she had said, and 
lier face remained quite sober. 

“ I don’t understand you, mamma dear,” she said. 

“ Well, listen then ; didn’t Hal buy a pair of new 
boots for himself to-day ? mamma began. 

“ No, mamma dear. Nui?ie buyed them for he,” 
Pciggy replied. 

“ Or rather I bought them, for it was my money 
nurse paid for them wfch, if you are so very precise. 
Miss Peggy. But n6ver mind about that. All I 
want you to understand is the difference between 
‘ big ’ and ' old.’ Hal’s boots are much bigger thah 
these tiny things, but they are not on tliat account 
olderr 

Peggy began to laugh. 

“ No, mamma dear. P’raps Hallie’s boots is 
younger than my sweet little red shoes, for they 
has been a great long while in the shop window, and 
Baldwin and Terry sawed them when they was 
little.” 

“Not ‘younger,’ Peggy dear ; ‘newer,’ you mean. 
Boots aren’t alive. You only speak of live things 
as ‘ young.’ ” 
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Peggy sighed. ^ . • 

“It is ratfier difficult to understand, mamma 
dear.” * 

“It will all come by degrees,” said mamma. 
“ When I was a little girl I know I thought for a 
long time that the moon was the mamma of the 
stars, because she looked so much bigger.” 

“I think that’s very nice, mamma, though, of 
course, I understand it’s only a fancy fancy. I 
haven’t seen the moon for a long time, mamma. 
May I ask nurse to wake me tip the next time the 
moon comes ? ” • • 

“You needn’t wait till dark to see the moon,” 
silid mamma. “ She can often be seen by daylight, 
though, of course, she doesn’t look so pretty then, as 
in the dark sky which shows her off better. But, of 
course, the sky here is so often dull with the smoke 
of the town that W(4 can’t see her as clearfy in the 
daytime as where tl>e air is purer.” 

“Like in the country, mamma,” said Peggy. 
“It’s always clear lin the country, isn’t it?” 

• “ Not quite alway^” said mamma, smilijig. “ But, 

Peggy deptr, speaking of the country ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” Peggy interrupted, “ I want to tell 
you, mamma, what a silly thing Hallie would say 
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about ^oing to the country ; ” and she told her mother 
all that Hal had said about liis boots, and indeed what 
nurse had said too ; “ and nursie was just a weeay, 
teeny bit cross to me, mamma dear,” said Peggy, 
plaintively. “She wouldn’t say she’d mistooked 
about it.” 

Mamma looked rather grave, and instead of say- 
ing at once that of course' nurse had only meant 
that Hal’s boots should last till the summer, she 
took Peggy on lier knee and kissed her — kissed her 
in rather a “ funny ” w’ay, thought Peggy, so that she 
looked up and said — 

“ Mamma dear, why do you kiss me like that ? ” 

Instead of answering, mamma kissed her again, 
which almost made Peggy laugh. 

But mamma was not laughing. 

“ My own little Peggy,” she said, “ I have some- 
thing to tell you which I am afraid will make you 
unhappy. It is making me very unhappy, I know.” 

“ Poor dear little mamma,” said Peggy, and as 
she spoke she put up her little hand and stroked 
her mother’s face. “Don’t be unhappy if it isn’t 
anything ve7^ bad. Tell Peggy about it,j mamma 
dear.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

FELLOW-FEELJNGS AND SLIPPERS 

“ If I’d as much money as I could tell 
I never would cry ‘ old clothes to sell ’ !" 

• London Cries, 

• 

Mamma hesitated a moment. Then she began. 

• You know, Peggy, my pet,'* she said, “ for a good 
while now I haven’t been as strong and well as I 
used to be ” 

Stop, mamma, stop,” said Peggy, with a sort of 
cry, and as she spoke she threw up her hands and 
pressed them hard,' against her ears ; “ I know what 
you're going to say, but I can't.bear it, no, I can't. 
Oh mamma, youk'e not to say you're going to die.” 

For all answer mamma caught Peggy into her 
arms and kissed her again and again. For a minute 
or two it seemed as if she could not speak, but at 
last she got her voice. And then, rather to Peggy’s 
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surprise, she saw that although there were tears in 
mamma's eyes, and even one or two trickling down 
her face, she was smiling too. ^ 

** My darling Peggy,” she said, “ did I frighten 
you ? I am so, so sorry. Oh no, darling, it is nothing 
like that. Please God I shall live to see my Peggy 
as old as I am now, and older, I hope. No, no, dear, 
it is nothing so very sad I we,s going to tell you. It 
is only that the doctor says the best way for me to 
get quite well and strong again is to go away -for a 
while to have change^of air as it is called, in some 
nio^ country place.” 

" In the country,” said Peggy, her eyes brightening 
with pleasure. “ Oh, how nice ! will it perhaps be 
that country where my cottage is ? Oh, dear mamma, 
how lovely ! And when are we to go ? May ^we 
begin packing to-day ? And how could you think it 

would make me unhappy sh^ went on, suddenly 

remembering what her mother had said at first. 

Mamma's face did not brighten up at all. 

Peggy dear, it is very hard fof me to tell you,” 
she said. Of course, if we had all been going to- < 
gether it would have been only happy. But that's 
just the thing, I can't take you with me, my sweet. 
Baby must go, because nurse must, and Hallie too. 
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But the friend I am going to^ stay with can’t have 
more of us tlian the two little ones, and nurse, and 
me — it is very, very good of her to take so many ” 

" Couldn’t I sleep with you, mamma dear ?” said 
Peggy in a queer little voice, the tone of which went 
to mamma’s heart. 

My pet, Ilallie must sleep with me, as it is. My 
friend’s house isn’t veiy big. And there’s another 
reason why I can’t take you — I’m not sure if you 

could understand ” 

“ Tell it me, please, inaniifta.” 

‘‘ The lady I am going to had a little girl just like 
you — I mean just the same age, and rather like you 
altogether, I think. And the poor little girl died 
two years ago, Peggy. Since then it is a pain to her 
iiu)ther to see other little girls. When you are 
bigger and not so like what her little girl was, I 
daresay she won’t jnind.” 

l^^ggy listening, her whole soul in her 

eyes. « • 

“ I understand,” she said. “ I wouldn’t like to go 
if it would make that lady cry — if it hadn’t been for 
thaty—oli mamma, I could have squeezed myself up 
so very tight in the bed ! You and Ilallie wouldn’t 
have knowed I were there. But I wouldn’t like to 
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make her cry. I am so sorry about that little girl. 
Mamma, how is it that dying is so nice, about going 
to heaven, you know, and still it is so sorry ? ” 

“ There is the parting,” said mamma. 

Yes — that must be it. And, mamma, I liope it 
isn’t naughty, but if you were to die I’d be very sorry 
not to see you again just the same — even if you were 
to be a very pretty angel, wi^-h shiny clothes and all 
that, I’d want you to be my own old mamma.” 

“ I would be your own old mamma, dear. I* am 
sure you would feel I was the same.” 

*Vl'ni so glad,” said Peggy. Still it is sad to 
die,” and she sighed. “ Mamma dear, you won’t 
be very long away, will you ? It’ll only be a littte 
short parting, won’t it ?” 

Only a few weeks, dear. And I hope you won’t 
be unhappy even though you must be a little 
lonely.” ^ 

“ If only I had a sister,” said P«3ggy. 

But mamma went on to tell her all she had 
planned. Miss Earnsliaw, a dressbiaker who used 
sometimes to come and sew, was to be with Peggy as 
much as she could. She was a gentle nice girl, and 
Peggy liked her. 

‘‘ She has several things to make for me just now,” 
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said mamma, and as she lives near, she will try to 
come every day, so that she will be with you at 
dinner and tea. And Fanny will help you to dress 
and undress, and either she or Miss Eamshaw will 
take you a walk every day that it is fine enough. 
And then in the evenings, of course, the boys will 
be at home, and papa will see you every morning 
before he goes.” * 

“ And I daresay he’ll come up to see me in bed at 
niglit too,” said Peggy. Then she was silent for a 
minute or two ; the truth was, I think, that she was 
trying hard to swallow down a lump in her throat 
that tvould come, and to blink away two or three 
•tiresome tears that kept creeping up to her eyes. 

Two days later and they were gone. Mamma, 
ryirse, Hal, and Baby, with papa to see them off, and 
two boxes outside the cab, and of course a whole lot 
of sn;allor packages inside. 

Peggy stood at,the front-door, nodding and kissing 
her hand and making.a smile, a^^ l)road a one as she 
possibly could, <o show that she was not crying. 

When they were gone, really gone, and Fanny 
ha(J shpt the door, she turned kindly to Peggy. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Peggy, love, what will you do ? Miss 
Earnshaw won’t be here till to-morrow. I’ll try to 
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be ready so as to take you out this afternoon if it’s 
fine, for it's not a half-holiday. It'd be very dull 
for you all day alone — to-morrow the young gentle- 
men will be at home as it's Saturday." 

A bright idea struck Peggy. 

‘‘Fanny,” she said, “did mamma or nurse say 
anything about soap-bubbles ?" 

Fanny shook her head. 

“ No, miss. But I'm sure there’d be no objection 
to your playing at them if you liked. I can easy 
get a little basin and some soap and water for you. 
But have you a pipe V 

Peggy shook her head. 

“It isn't for me, Fanny, thank you,” she said. 
“ It's for my brothers most. I'd like to make a sur- 
prise for them while mamma's away.” 

“Yes, that would be very nice,” said Fanny, 
who had been charged at all costs to make 
Peggy happy. “We'll talk about it. But I’d better 
get on with my work, so as to get out a bit this 
afternoon.” 

“Very well. I'll go up to the nursery,” said the 
little ^irl. 

The nursery seemed very strange. Peggy had 
never seen it look quite so empty. Not only were 
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nurse and the little ones gone, but it seemed as if 
everything belonging to them had gone too, foi’ nurse 
had sat up late the night before and got up very 
early this same morning to put everything into 
perfect order before leaving. The tidiness was quite 
unnatural. Peggy sat down in a corner and gave a 
deep sigh. Just then she did not even care to turn 
to the window, where ^he sunshine was pouring in 
brightly, sparkling on the two little scarlet shoes, 
standing side by side on the sill, where Peggy placed 
them every fine morning, thaji they might enjoy the 
sight of the white cottage on tjie hill ! 

“ I almost wish it wa.^ raining,” she half whispered 
to herself, till she remembered how very disagreeable 
a wet day would liave been for mamma and the 
others to travel on. ‘‘ I hope it will be a sunny day 
when they come back,” she added, as a sort of make^ 
up for her forgetfulness. 

And then she gpt up and wandered into the other 
room. Here one of HaVs old shoes, which had fallen 
out of a bundle, of things to be given away which 
nurse had taken downstairs just before going, was 
lying on the floor. * Peggy stooped and picked it up. 
How well she knew the look of HaVs shoes ; there 
was the round bump of his big toe, and the hole at 
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the corner where a bit of his red sock nsed*to peep 
out! it gave her a strange dreamy ‘feeling as she 
looked at it. It seemed as if it could not be true 
that Hallie was far away — ** far, far away ” by this 
time, thought Peggy, for she always felt as if the 
moment people were in the railway they were whizzed 
off hundreds of miles in an instant. She stroked the 
poor old shoe lovingly and kissed it. I don’t think 
just then she would have parted with it for any- 
thing ; it would have cost hei* less to give away the 
lovely little scarlet ones. 

'^he thought of the old clothes turned her mind 
to the children at the back. 

I wonder if nurse gave them any of Haks and 
Baby’s old things,” she said to herself. 

And she went to the window with a vague idea of 
looking to see. She had not watched the Smileys 
or their relations much for some days ; she had been 
busy helping mamma and nurse in various little 
ways, and her mind had been very full of the going 
away. She almost felt as if she Lad neglected her 
opposite neighbours, though, of course, they knew 
nothing about it, and she was quite pleased to see 
them all there as usual, or even more than usual. 
For it was so fine a day that. Reddy arid her mother 
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were evidently having a grand turn-out — a sort of 
spring cleaning, I suppose. 

Small pieces of carpet, and one or two mats, much 
the worse fov wear, were hanging out at the open 
windows. Eeddy’s head, tied up in a cloth to keep 
the dust out of her hair, was to be seen every minute 
or two, as she thumped about with a long broom, 
and Mary-Hann presently appeared with a pail of 
soapy water which she emptied at a grid in the 
gutter. Mary-Hann looked rather depressed, but 
Eeddy’s spirits were fully equal to the occasion. 
Had the window been open^ Eeggy felt sure she 
would have been able to hear her shouting to her 
Sister to “look sharp,” or to “mind what she was 
about,” even more vigorously than usual. 

j The rest of the family, excepting, of course, the 
boys, were assembled on the pavement in front of 
Mr. Orick the co.bbler’s shop. Ho too had opened 
his window to enjoy the fine day, and in the back- 
ground he could be dimly seeu' working, as dingy 
and leathery as Viver. Mrs. Whelan s frilled cap and 
pipe looked out for a moment and then disappeared 
again. , Apparently just then there was nobody or 
nothing she could scold. 

For the poor children on the pavement were 
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behaving very quietly. The Smileys had stayed at 
home from school to mind the T)abies, with a view 
to smoothing the way for the spring cleaning, no 
doubt, and were sitting, each with a child on her 
laj), in two little old chairs they had carried down. 
Crippley was rocking herself gently in her chair 
beside them, and the last baby but two, as Peggy 
then thought, was on his .knees on the ground, 
amusing himself with two or three oyster shells and a 
few marbles. All these particulars Peggy, from her 
high-up nursery window, could not, of course, see 
cleaijly, but she saw enough to make her sigh deeply 
as she thought that after all, the Smileys were much 
to be envied. c. 

I daresay they’re telling theirselves stories,” she 
said to herself. “ Tliey look so comfable.” , 

Just then the big baby happened to come more in 
sight, and' she saw that one of the things he was 
playing with was a little shoe — an odd one appar- 
ently. He had filled it with jnarbles, and was pull- 
ing it across the stones. Up jumped Peggy from 
her scat on the window-sill. 

'‘Oh!” she exclaimed, though* there was no one 
to hear, “ it must be the nother shoe of this. What 
a pity! They’d do for Tip, and p’raps they’ve 
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thought -there wasn’t a nother. ^ How I would like 
to take it them ! I’ll call Fanny and see if she’ll 
run across with it.” ^ 

Downstairs she went, calling Fanny from time to 
time as she journeyed. But no Fanny replied ; she 
was down in the kitchen, and to the kitchen Peggy 
knew mamma would not like her to go. She stood 
at last in the passage wandering what to do, when, 
glancing round, she noticed that the back-door open- 
ing into the yard was temptingly open. Peggy 
peeped out — tliere was no one^ there, but, still more 
tempting, the door leading into -the small back stjpet 
— the door just opposite the Smiley mansion — stood 
open, wide open too, and even from where she was 
the little girl could catch sight of the group on the 
othgr side of the narrow street. 

She trotted across the yard, and stood for a 
minutOj^, the shoe ^n her hand, gazing at the six 
children. The sound of their voices reached her. 

“Halfred is quite togk up with his shoe,” said 
Brown Smiley. *'•1 told mother she moight as well 
give it he — a hodd shoe’s no good to nobody.” 

“’Xis g. pity there wasn’t the two of ’em,” s^id 
Crippley, in a thin, rather squeaky voice. “ They’d a 
done bee-yutiful for ” 
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‘‘For Tip — yes, ^that’s what I were thinking,” 
cried hn eager little voice. “ Here’s lihe other shoe : 
IVe just founded it.” ^ 

And little Peggy, with her neat hair and clean 
pinafore, stood in the middle of the children holding 
out Hal’s slipper, and smiling at them, like an old 
friend. 

For a moment or two thgy were all too astonished 
to speak ; they could scarcely have stared more had 
they caught sight of a pair of wings on her shoulders, 
by means of which «he had flown down from the 
skj 

Then Light Smiley nudged Crippley, and mur- 
mured something which Peggy could not clearly heAr, 
about '' th’ young lady hopposite.” 

" Thank you, miss,” then said Crippley, not qjuite 
knowing what to say. “ Here, Halfred, you’ll have 
to find summat else to make a (jarridgc of ; give us 
the shoe — there’s a good boy.” • 

Halfred stopped playings and still on his knees 
on the pavement stared up suspicfeusly at his sister. 
Brown Smiley, by way of taking part in what was* 
goipg on, swooped down over him and caugjit yp the 
shoe before he saw what she was doing, cleverly 
managing to hold her baby on her knee all the same. 
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“*Ere it be/' she said. ‘‘Sarah, put Florence on 
Lizzie's lap for a minute, and run you upstairs witli 
them two shoes to motjier. They'll do splendid for 
Tommy, they will. And thank the young lady." 

Sarah,, otherwise Light Smiley, got up obediently, 
deposited her baby on Crippley's lap and held out 
her hand to Peggy for the other shoe, bobbing as she 
did so, with a “ Thank you, miss." 

.Peggy left off smiling and looked rather puzzled. 

“ For Tommy," she repeated. “ Who is Tommy ? 
I thought they’d do for Tip. L " 

It was now the sisters* turn to stare, but they had 
not much time to do so, for Halfred, who had taken 
all this time to arrive at the knowledge that his new 
plaything had been taken from him, suddenly burst 
into a loud howl — so loud, so deliberate and deter- 
mined, that Peggy stopped short, and all the group 
seemed , for a moment struck dumb. 

Brown Smiley was the first to speak. 

^ Come, now, Halfred," she said, “ where's your 
manners ? You'd never stop Tommy having a nice 
<pair o' shoes." 

But Halfred continued to weep — he gazed up at 
Peggy, the tears streaming down his smutty face, his 
mouth wide open, howling hopelessly. 
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“Poor little bo^,” said Pe^gy, looking* ready to 
cry hbrself. “ I wish I’d a nother old shoe for him.” 

“Bless you, miss, he’s always a- crying — there’s no 
need to worry,” said Crippley, whose real name was 
Lizzie. “Take him in with you, Sarah, and tell 
mother he’s a naughty boy, that’s what he is,” and 
Light Smiley picked him up and ran off with him in 
such a hurry that Peggy atood still repeating “ poor 
little boy” before she knew what had become of him. 

Quiet was restored, however. Peggy, having 
done what she came for, should have gone home, but 
th^ attractions of society were too much for her. 
She lingered — Crippley pushed Sarah’s empty chair 
towards lier. • 

“Take a seat, miss,” she said. “You’ll excuse 
me not gettin’ up. Oust I’m a-sittin’ down, it’s.not 
so heasy.” 

Peggy looked at her with greg-t interest. 

“Does it hurt much ?” she asl^ed. 

Lizzie smiled in a superior way. 

“ Bless you,” she said again, no word for 

it. It’s hall over — ^but it’s time I were used to it — 
neyer mind about me, missy. I’m sure it.wa^ most 
obligin’ of you to bring the shoe, but won’t your 
mamma and your nurse scold you ?” 
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“ My •mamma’s gone away, and so has my nurse,” 
said Pe^gy. “ rm all alone.” 

All the eyes looked^iip with sympathy. 

‘‘Deary me, who’d a thought it?” said Brown 
Smiley. “But there must be somebody to do for 
you, miss.” 

“To what?” asked Peggy. “Of course there’s 
cook, and Fanny;, and my#brothers, and my papa when 
he comes home.” ■ 

Brown Smiley looked relieved. She was only a 
very little girl, not more than 4hree years older than 
Peggy herself, though she seemed so much more,^nd 
slie had really thought that the little visitor meant 
t(j say she was quite, quite by herself. 

“ Oh !” she said, “ that’s not being real alone.” 

“ But it is,” persisted Peggy. “ It is very alone, I 
can tell you. I’ve nobody to play with, and nothing 
to do ’iJept to look qut of the window at you playing, 
and at the nother window at ” 

“ The winder to the, front,” said Lizzie, eagerly. 
“ It must be splendid at your front, miss. Father 
►told me.onst you could see the ’ills — ever so far right 
away, in .Brackenshire. Some day if I could ,but 
get along a bit better I’d like fine to go round to 
your front, miss. I’ve nevqj||gi^J[ 
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Lizzie was quite out of breath with excitement. 
Peggy^ answered eagerly, 

** Oh I do wish you could come to our day nursery 
window. When it’s fine you can see the mountings 
— that’s old, no, big hills, you know. And — on one 
of them you can see a white cottage ; it does so 
shine in the sun.” 

“Bless me,” said Lizzie and both the Smileys, 
for Sarah had come back by now, stood listening with 
open mouths. 

“ Father’s from Brackenshire,” said Light Smiley, 
whpse real name was Sarah. She spoke rather 
timidly, for she was well kept in her place by her 
four elder sisters. For a wonder they did not sn^ib 
her. 

“ Yes, he be,” added Matilda, “ and he’s told us .it’s 
bee-yutiful over there. He lived in a cottage, he did, 
when he were a little lad.” 

• • 

“Mebbe ’tis father’s cottage .miss sees shining,” 
ventured Sarah. • But thi^ time she was not so 
lucky. • 

“ Eubbish, Sarah,” said Lizzie. “ There’s more’n- 
one^ cottage in Brackenshire.” 

“ And there’s a mamma and a baby — and a papa 
who goes to work, in my cottage,” said Peggy. “ So 
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I don't think it could be ” but here she grew 

coiifusgd, remembering that all about the * white 
cottage was only fancjg and that besides the Smileys' 
father might have lived there long ago. She got 
rather red, feeling somehow as if it was not very kind 
of her not to like the idea of its being his cottage. 
She had seen him once or twice ; lie looked big and 
rough, and his clothes w«re old — she could not fancy 
him ever having lived in her dainty wdiite house. 

J ust then came a loud voice from the upper story, 
demanding Sarah. 

“ 'Tis Mother Whelan," said Brown Smiley, smart- 
ing up. “ liebecca said as how 1 was to run of an 
efrant for her. It's time I were off." 

Peggy turned to go. 

I must go home," she said. '' P raps I'll come 
again some day. If mamma was at homo I'd ask 
her it you mightn’Ji come to look out of the nursery 
window," she added, turning to Lizzie. 

Bless you," said tlie poor girl^ “ I'd never get up 
the stairs; thanl^you all tlie same." 

And*with a deep sigh of regret at having to leave 
such* pleasant company, Peggy ran across the street 
home. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

A BUN TO THE GOOD 
** The little gift from out our store.” 

• 

TiiE^yard door was still open ; so was the house door. 
Peggy met no one as she ran in. 

Fanny’s upstairs, p’raps,” she said to herself. 
But no, she saw nothing of Fanny either on the way 
up or in the nursery. She did not feel dull or lonely 
now, however. She went to the back window aiid 
stood there for a minute looking at Crippley and Light 
Smiley, who were still there with the two babies. 
How funny it seen^ed that just a moment or two ago 
she had been down there actually talking to them ! 
She could scarcely believe they were the very same 
chil(^ren whom for so long she had known by sight. 

I am so glad I found the shoe,” thought Peggy. 
I wish, oh I do wish I could have a tea-party, and 
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’avite tliem aU to ^tea. I darjssay the father could 
carry fJrippley upstairs — he’s a very big man/’ 

The thought of t^e father carried her thoughts 
to Brackenshire and the cottage on the hill, and she 
went into the day-nursery to look if the white spot 
was still to be seen. Yes, it was very bright and 
clear in the sunshine. Peggy gazed at it while a 
smile broke over her grc^ve little face. 

“ How I do wish I could go there,’' she thought. 
“ I wonder if the Smileys’ father ’amembers about 
when he was a little boy, qufte well. If he wasn’t 
such a ’nugly man we might ask him to tell us stories 
about it.” 

Then she caught sight of the little scarlet shoes 
patiently standing on the window-sill. 

** Dear little shoes,” she said, ‘‘ Peggy was neely 
forgetting you,” and she took them up and kissed 
them.. “ Next tin\e I go to see the Smileys,” she 
thought, “ I’ll taker the red shoes with me to show 
them. They will be pltased.” • 

Then she got but her work and sat down to do it, 

’ placingdier chair where she could see the hills from, 
the littla shoes in her lap, feeling quite happy, and 
contented. It seemed but a little while till Fanny 
came up to lay the cloth for Peggy’s dinner. She 
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had been working extra hard that mornin" so as to 

o t • ^ 

be ready for the afternoon, and perhaps her head was 
a little confused. And so when Peggy began telling 
her her adventures she did not listen attentively, and 
answered “ yes ” and “ no ” without really knowing 
what she was saying. 

“ And so when I couldn’t find you, Fanny, I just 
runned over with the ’nothei shoe myself. And the 
poor little boy what was playing with the — the not 
the ’nother one, you know, did so cry, but I think 
he soon left off. And’ some day I’m going to ask 
mamma to let me ’avite them all to tea, for them to 

see the hills, and ” but here Peggy stopped, “ the 

hills, you know, out of the window.” 

“Yes, dear; very nice,” said Fanny. “You’ve 
been a good little girl to amuse yourself so quietly 
all the morning and give no trouble. I do wonder 
if the washerwoman knows to ccvme for the nursery 
things, or if I must send,” she went on, speaking, 
though aloud, to he-rself. 

So Peggy felt perfectly happy about all she had 
done, not indeed that she had had the slightest 
misgiving. 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly. It was 
quite a treat to Peggy to go a walk in a grown- 
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up sort of way with Fanny, trotting by her side and 
talking comfortably, instead of having to take Ears 
hand and lugging him along to keep well in front of 
the perambulator. They went up the Ferndale Eoad 
— a good way, farther than Peggy had ever been — so 
far indeed that she could scarcely understand how it 
was the hills did not seem much nearer than from 
the nursery window, tut when she asked Fanny, 
Fanny said it was often so with hills — “ nothing is 
more undependable.” Peggy did not quite under- 
stand her, but put it awajt in her head to think 
about afterwards. . ^ 

And when they came homo it was nearly tea- 
^ime. Peggy felt quite comfortably tired when she 
had taken off her things and began to help Fanny to 
get tea ready for the boys, and when they arrived, 
a!l three very hungry and rather low-spirited at the 
thoi\ght of mamma and nurse being away, it was 
very nice for them to find the nursery quite as tidy 
as usual — indeed, perl^aps, rathey tidier — and Peggy, 
with a bright fece, waiting with great pride to pour 
out tea for them. 

I think you’re a very good housekeeper,^ Peg,” 
said Terence, who was always the first to say some- 
thing pleasant. 
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** Not so bad,” agreed Thorold, patronisingly. 

Bal(fwin sat still, looking before him solemnly, 
and considering his words, as his way before he 
said anything. 

“ I think,” he began at last, I think that when 
I’m a big man I’ll live in a cottage all alone with 
Peggy, and not no one else.” 

Peggy turned to him with sparkling eyes. 

“ A white cottage, Baldwin dear ; do say a white 
cottage,” she entreated. 

I don’t mind — a white cottage, but quite a tiny 
one,”^he replied. 

Hum ! ” said Thor, '' that’s very good-natured, I 
must say. There’ll be no room for visitors, do you 
liear, Terry?” 

"Oh yes; p’raps there will sometimes,” said 

reggy. 

" You’ll let your poor old Terry come, won’t you. 
Peg-top ? ” said Terence, coaxingly, 

" Dear Terry,” said Peggy. ^ 

"Haven’t you been very dull all day alone, by 
the bye ? ” Terence went on. 

"Not very,” Peggy replied. Fanny took me a 

nice walk, and this morning ” But she stopped 

short before telling more. Slie was afraid that 
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Thorold* would laii"h at her if she said how much 
she liljed the children at the back, and then she 
had another reason. ^She wanted to " surprise ” her 
brothers with a present of pipes for soap-bubbles, 
and very likely if she began talking about the back 
street at all it would make them think of Mrs. 
Whelan’s, and then they might think of the pipes 
for themselves, which feggy did not wish at all. 
She felt quite big and managing since she had paid 
a visit to the Smileys, and had a plan for going to 
buy the pipes all by my owif self.” 

‘‘ To-morrow,” said Thorold,* “ there’s to be a yarty 
at our school. We’re all three to go.” 

Peggy’s face fell. 

“ It’s Saturday,” she said. “ I thought you’d have 
stayed with me.” 

Terence and Baldwin looked sorry. 

‘‘ nil stay at hoyie,” said Terry. 

“ No,” said Thor, “ I really don’t think you can. 
They’re counting on you for some •of the games. Peg 
won’t mind muCli for once, will you ? I’m sorry 
too.” ^ 

Btit before Peggy had time to reply, Baldwin 
broke in. 

“ I’ll stay at home witli Peg-top,” he said, in his 
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dow, distinct way. /'It won’t^matter for'me not 
going. I’m one of the little ones.” 

• 

“And we’U go a nice walk won’t we, Baldwin?" 
said Peggy, quite happy again. " And I daresay we 
may "have sometliing nice for tea. Ill ask papa,” 
she added to herself. “ I’m sure hell give me some 
pennies when he hears how good Baldwin is.” 

Miss Earnshaw came thfc next morning, and in 
the interest of being measured for her new spring 
frock, and watching it being cut out, and considering 
what she herself coulfi make with the scraps wliich 
the jroung dressmaker gave her, the time passed very 
pleasantly for Peggy. 

Miss Earnsliaw admired the red shoes very much, 
and was interested to hear the story of the unknown 
lady who had given them to Peggy, and told a story 
of a similar adventure of her own when she was a 
little girl. And after dinner she, for Fanny was 
very busy, took Peggy and Baldwin oiit for a walk, 
and on their way' home they went to the confec- 
tioner’s and bought six halfpenny buns witli the 
three pennies papa had given Peggy that morning.’ 
At Jeast the children thought there were only six, 
but greatly to their surprise, when they undid the 
parcel on tlie nursery table, out rolled seven ! 
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“ Oh* dear I ” said Peggy, “ she’s gave us one too 
many^ Must we go back to the shop with it, ’do you 
think. Miss Eamsha\jj ? It’s such a long way.” 

“Pll go,” said Baldwin, beginning to fasten his 
boots again. 

But Miss Earnshaw assured them it was all right. 

“ You always get thirteen of any penny buns or 
cakes for a shilling,” she said ; " and some shops will 
give you seven halfpenny ones for threepence. That’s 
how it is. Did you never hear speak of a bakers 
dozen ? ” • 

Still Peggy did not feel satisfied. 

'' It isn’t comfable,” she said, giving herself a little 
wriggle — a trick of hers when she was put out. 
•'Six would have been much nicer — just two for 
each,” for Miss Earnshaw was to have tea with her 
and Baldwin. 

T<he young dressmaker smiled. 

'‘You are funny, Miss Peggy,” she said. “Well, 
run off now and get ready for tear We’ll have Fanny 
bringing it up ih a minute.” 

Pe^gy, the seventh bun still much on her mind, 
went slowly into the night nursery. Before begin- 
ning to take off her hat she strolled to the window 

^ • 

and looked out. She had seen none of the children 
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to-day. Kow, Brown Smiley was standing* just in 
front of the house, a basket on her arm, staijng up 
and down the street. She had been “ of an errant ” 
for Mrs. Whelan, but Mrs. Whelan’s door was locked ; 
she was either asleep or counting her money, and the 
little girl knew that if she went on knocking the old 
woman would get into a rage, so she was waitin’ a 
bit.” She liked better to do ‘her waiting in the street, 
for she had been busy indoors all the morning, and 
it was a change to stand there looking about her. 

Peggy gazed at hei for a moment or two. Then 
an i(iea struck her. She ran back into the nursery 
and seized a bun — the odd bun. 

“ They’re all mine, you know,” she called out to 
Baldwin ; “ but we’ll have two each still.” 

Baldwin looked up in surprise. “ What are you 
going to do with it?” he began to say, but Peggy 
was out of sight. , , 

She was soon downstairs, and - easily opened the 
back door. But the yard door was fastened ; she 
found some difficulty in turning the big key. She 
managed it at last, however, and saw to her delight 
that Prown Smiley was still there. 

‘‘ Brown,” began Peggy, but suddenly recollecting 
that the Smileys had real names, she stopped short, 
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and ran Across the street. I can't 'amemher your 
name,” ghe exclaimed*, breathlessly, “ but Tve brought 
you tliis,” and she held^out the bun. 

Bro\^n Smiley’s face smiled all over. 

Lor*, miss,” she exclaimed. “ You are kind, to 
be sure. Mayn’t I give it to Lizzie? She’s been 
very bad to-day, and she’s cat next to nought. This 
’ere ’ll be tasty-like.” m 

“Lizzie,” repeated Peggy, “ which is Lizzie ? Oh 
yes, I know, it’s Crippley.” 

Brown Smiley looked rather^hiirt. 

“It’s not her hxult, miss,” she said. “ I’d not Jike 
her to hear herself called like that.” 

•Pcggy*s face showed extreme surprise. 

“ How do you mean ?” she said. “ I’ve made 
names for you all. I didn’t know your real ones.” 

firown Smiley looked at her and saw in a moment 
that there was nothing to be vexed about. 

“ To be sure* miss. Beg your pardon. Well, she 
that’s lame’s Lizzie, aiidjne, I’m Matilda- Jane.” 

“ Oh yes,” interrupted Peggy. “ Well, you may 
^’ive her 4;he bun if you like. It’s very kind of you, 

for I%me^nt it for you. I’d like ” she went pn, 

“ I’d like to give you more, but you see papa gaved 
me the pennies for us, and p’raps he’d be vexed.” 
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“ To*be sure, to be sure, that *d never d6,” replied 
Matilda, quickly. But oh, miss, weVe beepi asking 
father about Brackenshire, and the cottages. Tis 
Brackenshire 'ills, sure enough, that's seen from your 
front." 

“ I knew that," said Peggy, in a superior way. 

But Brown Smiley was too eager to feel herself 
snubbed. 

“ And oh, but he says it is bee-yutiful there — over 
on the 'ills. The air's that fresh, and there's flowers 
and big-leaved things as they calls ferns and brackens." 

And white cottages ?" asked Peggy, anxiously. 

“ There's cottages — I didn't think for to ask if they 
was all white. My ! If we could but go there some 
fine day. Father says it's not so far ; many's the 
time he's walked over there and back again the next 
morning when he first corned to work here, you* see, 
miss, and his 'ome was still over there like." 

“ Yes, in the white cottage," said Peggy. She had 
made up her mind that it was unkind not to “ let it 
be " that the Smileys’ fatlier had lived in that very 
cottage, for lie did seem to be a nice man in spite of 
hi^ bigness and his dingy workman's clotlies. If he 
wasn't nice and kind she didn't think the children 
would talk of him as they did. 
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But ste spoke absently ; Matilda- Jane’s wgrds had 
put thoijghts in her liead which seemed to make her 
almost giddy. Brown^ Smiley stared at her for a 
minute. 

" How she do cling to them cottages being white,” 
she thought to herself, ''but there — if it pleases her! 
She’s but a little one.” “ White if you please, miss,” 
she replied, " though I (ian’t say as I had it from 
father.” 

But suddenly a window above opened, and Mother 
Whelan’s befrilled face was thrust out. 

" What are ye about there tliisn, and me fire blam- 
ing itself away, and me tea ready, waiting for the 
brfjad? What’s the young lady chatterin’ to the 
likes o’ you for ? Go home, missy, darlin’, go home.” 

The two children jumped as if they had been 
shof. 

"Will she beat yoiiV whispered Peggy, looking 
very frightened. Bat Brown Smiley shook her little 
round head and laughed.* • 

" She won’t have a chance, and she dursn’t not 
to say beat us — father’d be down on her — ^but she 
doesnit tljink nought of a good shakin’. But I’ll 
push the basket in and run off if she’s in a real 
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“ Goyd-bye, then. You must tell me tots more 
about the hills. Ask your fatlier afl you can/' and 
so saying, Reggy Rew home a^ain. 

Whew Ve yon been, what did you do with the 
bun ?" asked Baldwin, as soon as she came in to the 
nursery. 

“ I ruiined down with it, and gaved it to a little 
girl I saw in the street," so’d Peggy. 

Very kind and nice. Pm sure," said Miss Earn- 
shaw. ‘‘Was it a beggar. Miss Peggy ? You're sure 
your mamma and nurse wouldn’t mind ?" she added, 
ratl^er anxiously. 

“ Oh no,” said Peggy. ‘‘ It’s not a leggar. It’s a 
proper little poor girl what nurse gives our ncld 
clothes to.” 

“ Oh,” said Baldwin, “ one of the children over 
the cobbler’s, I suppose. But, Peggy,” he was going 
on to say he didn’t think his sister had ever been 
allowed to run down to the back street to speak to 
them, only he wa« so slow ayid so long of making up 
his mind that, as Fanny just tlien^ame in with the 
tea, which made a little bustle, nobody attended tc 
him, and Miss Earnshaw remained quite satisfied 
that all was right. 

The buns tasted very good — all the better to Peggy 
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from tlie*feeliiig that poor lame Lizzie was .perhaps 
eating hers at that^same moment, and finding it 
‘‘ tasty.” ^ 

'"Does lame people ever get quite better?’’ she 
asked the young dressmaker. 

“ That depends,” Miss Earnshaw rejilied. " If it's 
through a fall or something that way, outside of them 
so to say, there’s many a&gets better. But if it’s in 
them, in the constitution, there’s many as stays lame 
all their lives through.” 

Peggy wriggled a little. She didn’t like to think 
about it much. It sounded so mysterious. • 

“ What part’s that ?” she asked ; “ that big word.” 

• " Constitootion,” said Baldwin, as if he was trying 
to spell " Constantinople.” 

Miss Earnshaw laughed. She lived alone with 
hei^ mother, and was not much used to clnldren. 
But sl;e was so pleasant-tempered and gentle that she 
easily got into their .ways. 

"I shouldn’t use such long words,” she said. 
“Our constitution just means ourselves — the way 
^e’re made. A strong, healthy person is said to have 
a goo^ constitution, and a weakly person has a poor one.” 

Baldwin and Peggy both sat silent for a minute, 
thinking over what she said. 
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I clQii’t see how that’s to do with crippling,” said 
Peggy at last ''Does yon mean/* she went on, 
''that p'raps Janie people's legs is made wrong — by 
mistake, you know. In course God wouldn't do it of 
purpose, would he ?” 

Baldwin looked rather startled. 

'' Peggy,” he said, I don't think you should speak 
that way.” 

Peggy turned her gray eyes full upon him. 

I don't mean to say anything naughty,” she said. 

“ Is it naughty. Miss Earnshaw ?” 

TSie young dressmaker had herself been rather 
taken aback by Peggy's queer speecli, and for a 
moment or two scarcely knew what to say. But then 
her face cleared again. 

“ God can't make mistakes. Miss Peggy,” she said, 

“ and He is always kind. All the same there's mSny 
things that seem like one or the other, I know. It must 
be that there’s reasons for them, that \ve can't see — 
like when a doctor hurts anybody, it seems unkind, 
but it's really to do them good.” f 

“ Like when our doctor cutted poor Baby's tooths 
to ?nake them come through,” ^'said Peggy, eagerly. 

They was all Heeding, bleeding ever so. Miss Earn- 
shaw. Baby didn't understand, and he was very 
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angry. 'He always sc’eams at the doctor* now. I 
almos't think he*d like to kill him.” 

Baldwin opened his mouth wide at these blood- 
thirsty sentiments of Baby’s. He was too shocked 
to speak. 

‘ But it is only ’cos he doesn’t understand,” Peggy 
went on, placidly. " / don’t sc’eam at the doctor. I 
speak to him quite goodly, ’cos, you see, I under- 
stand.” 

Baldwin closed his mouth again. He looked at 
Peggy with admiring respect. • 

“ Yes,” agreed Miss Earnshaw, greatly relieved at 
the turn their talk had taken, ‘‘ that’s just it, Miss 
Baggy. You couldn’t have put it better.” 

Peggy,” said Baldwin, “ when you’re big you 
should be a clergymunt.” 
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CHAPTEE VTII 

UNDER THE BIG UMBRELLA 

** As I was going up Pippin Hill, 

Pippin Hill was dirty, 

^ There I mot a pretty miss, 

And she dropped me a curtsey.” 

Old Nursery Rhyim, 

Nothing particular happened during the next few 
days. Peggy’s little life went on regularly and 
peacefully. Miss Earnshaw came every morning, 
and either she or Fanny took Peggy a walk every 
afternoon, except twice when it ..rained, to the little 
girl’s great disappointment. ^ 

The second of these wet days happened to be 
Friday. Peggy stood at the front nursery, window 
that morning looking out rather sadly. There were 
no Jiills — no white spot to be seen, of course. 

" I wonder what the Smileys do when it rains all 
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day,” she said to herself. I think I’ll go to the 
back yindow and look if I can see any of them.” 

She had scarcely (jpught sight of her neighbours 
for some days. Only now and then she had seen 
the little ones tumbling about on the pavement, and 
once or twice the elder girls had brought their chairs 
down and sat there sewing. Lizzie had never come 
out. Peggy feared she must be still ill, and perhaps 
that made the others extra busy. It was not likely 
any of them would come out to-day, as it was rain- 
ing so ; but sometimes she wa^ able to see their faces 
at the window. And on a miny day some oi the 
little ones at least would perhaps be looking out. 

• She turned to go to the other nursery when Miss 
Earnshaw spoke to her. 

“ I wouldn’t be so vexed at its being wet to-day, 
IVfiss Peggy, if I was you,” she said. “ It’ll be much 
wor^ if it’s wet J;o-morrow, for it’s your brothers’ 
half-holiday.’^ 

‘‘ Is to-morrow Saturday ? ” asked Peggy. 

“ To be sure ft is. And I^m afraid I can’t possibly 
stay heft’e in the afternoon. I’ve got to go to see a 
ladjt soflae way off about some work. I wish she 
hadn’t fixed for Saturday. If it’s fine it won’t matter 
so much. Fanny and I were saying you could all 
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go a nicawalk — the young gentlemen and you, with 
her. But if it’s wet I don’t know however she’ll 
manage you all in the house.” 

Suddenly Peggy’s eyes began to sparkle. 

'‘Miss Earnshaw,” she said, “I’ve thought of 
something. If you’ll ask Fanny, I’m sure she’ll say 
we can; we’ve not had them for such a long time, 
and I’ve got my four pennies and a halfpenny — 
that’ll get six, you know, in case any’s brokened.” 

Miss Earnshaw looked at her and then began to 
laugh. 

“Miss Peggy dear,' you must tell mo first what 
you mean,” she said. “ Your thoughts come so fast 
that they run ahead of your words. What is it you 
moan to get six of — not buns ? ” 

“Buns!” repeated Peggy. “You can’t blow 
bubbles with buns. No, of course I meant pipes. 
Nice white pipes to blow soap-bubbles.” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said Miss EarnsBaw. “ That’s 
a very good idea* Miss Peggy, in case to-mon'ow 
afternoon’s wet, and I shouldn’t woKder if it was.” 

“ And you’ll ask Fanny ? ” 

“,Of course; you can ask her yourseK for that 
matter. I’m sure she’s the last to grudge you any- 
thing that’d please you and the young gentlemen. 
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And eVfen if soap-bubbles are rather mei^y some- 
times, ^it's easy to wipe up. It's not like anything 
dirty.” 

'‘Soap must be clean, mustn't it?” said Peggy, 
laughing. “But don't tell the boys, pelease, dear 
Miss Earnshaw. I do so want to 'apprise them. I 
can get the pipes to-morrow morning. I know where 
to get them,” and quite# happy, Peggy trotted off to 
take out her money-box and look to be quite sure 
that the three pennies and three halfpennies were 
there in safety, where for some weeks they had been 
waiting. • • 

“Bless her heart,” said the young dressmaker. 
“ She is the sweetest little innocent darling that ever 
lived.” 

After looking over her pennies Peggy turned to 
the window. iN’o, none of the Smileys were to be 
seQp. 

“ Never ihind,'^ said Peggy to herself. “ I'll 
p'raps see them to-morcow when •! go for the pipes. 
I almost hope itf'Il be a wet day. It will be so nice 
to blow’soap-bubbles. Only,” and she sighed a little, 
“ it ^oest seem such a very long time since I s^wed 
the white cottage.” 

To-morrow was rainy, very rainy, with no look of 
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“going to, clear up ” about it. The boj^s gruiiibled a 
good deal at breakfast at the doleful prospecf of a 
dull half-holiday in the house. ^ 

“And papa’s going away to-day till Monday,” 
said Thorold ; “ so there’ll be no going down to the 
dining-room to sit beside him while he’s at dinner 
for a change.” 

“Poor papa,” said Peggjr, “he’ll get very wet 
going such a long way.” 

“ Nonsense, you little goose,” said Thor, crossly. 
“ People don’t get wet in cabs and railway carriages.” 

“ I forgot,” said Peggy, meekly. 

“You shouldn’t call her a goose, Thor,” said 
Terence. “ It’s very disagreeable to travel on a very 
rainy day. I’ve often heard people say so.” 

“I wish I was going to travel, rainy or not, I 
know that,” grumbled Thorold. “ Here we shall be 
mewed up in this stupid nursery all the afterpoon 
with nothing to do.” 

“ There’s lots of' things to fdo,” said Baldwin. “ I 
think I’ll write a letter to mammii for one thing. 
And I want to tidy my treasure-box and 

“You’re a stupid,” said Thorold. “ You’re tor? fat 
and filow to have any spirit in you.” 

“ Now, Thorold, I say that’s not fair,” said Terry. 
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Would it show spirit to grumble ? Youy be down 
upon Wm if he did.* There’s no pleasing you.” 

“ I know something that would please him,” said 
Peggy, who was trembling between eagerness to tell 
and determination not to tell her “ surprise.” 

What ? ” said Thor, rather grumpily still. 

** I'm not going to tell you till you come home. 
And it’ll only be if it’s a^ainy afternoon,” said Peggy. 

Terence and Baldwin pricked up their ears. 

“ Oh, do tell us, Peg-top,” they said. 

But the little girl shook Iw head. 

** No, no,” she replied. J’ve promised myself — 
quite promised not.” 

• ** There’s a reason for you,” said Thor. But his 

tone was more good-natured now. He felt ashamed 
of being so cross when the little ones were so kind 
aftd bright. 

“ I’ll really, truly tell you when you come back 
from school,^ said Peggy, and with this assurance 
the boys had to contenJi themselvjes. 

Miss Earnshaw arrived as usual, or rather not as 
usual, for she was dripping, poor thing, and had to 
leave her waterproof downstairs in the kitchen. 

“What weather, Miss Peggy,” she said, as she 
came in. “ I thought it would be a wet day, but not 
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such a pour. It is unfortunate that I have^to go so 
far to-day, isn’t it? And Tm^sorry to leave you 
children alone too.” 

" Uever mind,” said Peggy, cheerily ; '' we’ll be 
quite happy with the soap bubbles. I’ve got my 
money quite ready. Mayn’t I go and get the pipes 
now ?” 

“ Out, my dear ? In su^h weather ! ” exclaimed 
Miss Eamshaw. 

“ Oh, but it’s quite near,” said Peggy. “ Just hop 
out of the door and you’re there. The boys always 
buy their pipes there, ^nd mamma goes there herself 
sometimes to see the old woman.” 

'' Well, wait a bit, any way. It can’t go on raim- 
ing as fast as this all the morning surely. It’s real 
cats and dogs.” 

Peggy looked up in surprise. 

“ Cats and dogs, Miss Earnshaw ? ” she repeated. 

“ Oh, bless you, my dear, it’s oi?ly a way of speak- 
ing,” said the dressmaker, a ^little impatiently, for 
she was not very much accustomed to children. 
“ It just means raining very hard.” 

Peggy went to the window to look out for herself. 
Yes indeed it was raining very hard. The little 
girl could not help sighing a little as she gazed at 
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the thick even gray of the clouds, hiding like a 
curtain^ every trace *of the distant hills she was so 
fond of. 

" I won’t put out the little red shoes to-day,” she 
said to herself, there’s nothing for them to see.” 

Then other thoughts crept into her mind. 

“I wonder if it’s raining at the white cottage 
too,” she said to herself. « And aloud she asked a 
question. 

Miss Earnshaw, pelease, does it ever rain in the 
country?” she said. • 

Eain in the country! I should rather think ittdid. 
Worse than in town, you might say — that’s to say, 
where there’s less shelter, you’ll get wetter and dirtier 
in the country, only of course it’s not the same kind 
of really black sooty rain. But as for mud in country 
lanfes 1 I shall see something of it this afternoon, I 
expect.” 

“ Oh, I’m s6 sorxy,” said Peggy. “ I thought it 
never rained in the country. I thought it was 
always quite pr«tty and lovely,” and she sighed 
deeply. •“! wonder what people who live in little 
cottages in the country do all day when it rains,” she 
said. 

“ Why, my dear, much the same as other folk, I 
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should §ay. They have their rooms to clean, and 
their dinner to cook, and their children to look after. 
Still I daresay it 'd be a bit drearier in the countiy 
of a right-down wet day like this, even than in town. 
IVe never lived there myself, except for a week at a 
time at most, but mother was all her young days in 
the country.'* 

“Everybody's fathers a^id mothers lived there,” 
said Peggy, rather petulantly. “ Why don't peoples let 
their children live there now?” 

Miss Earnshaw laughed a little. Peggy did not 
like,her to laugh in that way, and she gave herself a 
little wriggle, though poor Miss Earnshaw certainly 
did not mean to vex her. 

“ There are plenty of children in the country too. 
Miss Peggy,” she said. “Mother's youngest sister 
has twelve.” * 

“ Twelve,” repeated Peggy, “ how nice ! at least if 
there's lots of sisters among them, and no very little 
babies. Do they. live over^in that country?” she ' 
went on, pointing in the direction# of the invisible 

hills, “ that country called Brack You know the# 

name.” ^ ^ 

V Brackenshire,” said Miss Earnshaw, “no, my 
mother comes from much farther off. A very pretty 
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place it faiist be by what she says. 'Not l^t what 
Brackeii,shire*s a pretty country too. I Ve been there 
several times with the jSunday school for a treat.” 

"And did you see the hills and the white cot- 
tages ?” asked Peggy breathlessly. 

" Oh yes, the hills are beautiful, and there's lots of 
cottages of all kinds. They look pretty among the 
trees, even though they're ‘Only poor little places, most 
of them.” 

" The white ones is the prettiest,” said Peggy, as 
if she knew all about it. • 

"Yes, I daresay,” said Miss Earnshaw, without 
paying much attention ; she had got to rather a diffi- 
cult part of the sleeve she was making. 

" Did you ever walk all the way there when you 
was a little girl ?” Peggy went on. 

^ Oh yes, of course,” Miss Earnshaw replied, with- 
outjhe least idea of what she was answering. 

" Eeally !” s*aid Peggy, " how nice ! ” Then seeing 
that the dressmaker was absorbed in her work : " Miss 
Earnshaw,” she said, " I'm going for the pipes now. 
It isn't rhining quite so fast, and I’ll not be long.” 

" Very, well, my dear,” Miss Earnshaw replied, 
and Peggy went off to fetch her pennies fromtthe 
drawer in the other nursery where she kept them. 
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She ha4 a new idea in her head, an idea wBich Miss 
Earnshaw’s careless words had* helped to pi^t there, 
little as she knew it. ^ 

If I see the Smileys,” thought Peggy, “ I'll tell 
them what she said.” 

She glanced out of the window, dear me, how 
lucky! There stood Brown Smiley looking out at 
the door, as if she were hesitating before making a 
plunge into the dripping wet street. It did seem at 
the back as if it were raining faster than in front. 
P<^ggy opened the cupboard and took out her little 
cloaJc which was hanging there. 

“ I won’t put on my hat,” she thought, “ 'cos nurse 
says the rain spoils the feavers. I’ll get a numbrella 
downstairs, and then I can'^ get wet, and here's my 
pennies all right in my pocket. I do hope Brown 
Smiley will wait till I get down.” 

She made all the haste she could, and fomid, as 
she expected, an umbrella in the stand downstairs. 
It was not very easy to open, but she succeeded at. 
last, then came, however, another difficulty, she could 
not get herself and the umbrella through the back 
door together. 

• Dear me,” thought Peggy, “ I wonder how people 
does with their numbrellas. They mtisf open them in 
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the housd; else they*d get wet standing outside while 
they’re ^oing it. I never looked to see how nurse 
does, but then we almost never go out when it’s 
rainy. I ’appose it’s one of the hard things big 
.peoples has to learn. Oh, dear! won't it come through?” 

No, she couldn’t manage it, at least not with 
herself under it. At last a brilliant idea struck 
Peggy ; anything was beiter than closing the tire- 
some thing now she Aad got it opened — she would 
send it first and follow after herself. So the umbrella 
was passed through, and went slipping down the two 
or three steps that led into the yard, where it lay 
gaping up reproachfully at Peggy, who felt inclined 
to call out '‘Never mind, poor thing, I’m coming 
d’reckly.” 

And as “ d’reckly ” as possible she did come, care- 
fullj' closing the door behind her, for fear the rain 
shoujd get into the house, which, together with the 
picking up of T;he umbrella, far too big and heavy a 
one for a tiny girl, took, so long that I am afraid a 
good many drops Aad time to fall on the fair un- 
covered head before it got under shelter again. 

little cared Peggy. She felt as proud as a 
peacock, the umbrella representing the tail, you under- 
stand, when she found herself outside the yard door. 
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which behaved very amiably, fairly under weigh for 
her voyage across tte street. She could see^nothing 
before her ; fortunately, however, no carriages or carts 
ever came down the narrow back way. 

Half-way over Peggy stopped short — she had for- 
gotten to look if Brown Smiley was still standing 
there. It was not easy to get a peep from under the 
umbrella, without tilting it and herself backwards on 
to the muddy road, but with great care Peggy 
managed it. Ah dear, what a disappointment ! There 
was no little girl in front of the cobbler’s window, 
but. glancing to one side, Peggy caught sight of the 
small figure with a shawl of mother’s” quaintly 
drawn over the head, trotting away down the street. 
With a cry Peggy dashed after her. 

"Oh, Brown Smiley,” she called out, “do come 
back. I’m too frightened to go to buy the pipes 
alone,” for what with her struggles and her excite- 
ment, the little damsel’s nerves were rather upset, 
“ Oh, Brown Smiley — no — ^no, that’s not her name, 
oh what is your name, Brown Smiley ?” and on along 
the rough pavement behind the little messenger she 
rushed, if indeed poor Peggy’s toddling, flopping from 
one side to another progress, could possibly be called 
“ rushing.” 
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It caihe to an end quickly — the paving-stones 
were rqjigh and uneven, the small feet had only ** my 
noldest house-shoes ” to protect them, and the “num- 
brella'" was sadly in the way ; there came suddenly a 
sharp cry, so piercing and distressful that even Matilda- 
Jane, accustomed as she was to childish sounds of 
woe of every kind and pitch, was startled enough to 
turn round and look behind her. 

“Can it be Halfred come a-runnin* after me?” 
she said to herself. But the sight that met her eyes 
puzzled her so, that at the risk of Mother Whelan's 
scoldings for being so long, she could not resist 
running back to examine for herself the strange 
object. This was nothing more nor less than an 
umbrella, and an umbrella in itself is not an un- 
common sight. But an umbrella rolling itself about 
on^the pavement, an umbrella from which proceeds 
most piteous wails, an umbrella from underneath 
which, when fou get close to it, you see two Uttle 
feet sticking out and by, degrees two neat black legs, 
and then a muddle of short skirts, which by rights 
•should be draping the legs, but have somehow got 
all t^p’ned upside down like a bird's feathers ruffled 
up the wrong way — stock an umbrella, or perhaps 
I should say an umbrella in such circumstances, 
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certainly may be called a strange sight;’ may it 
not? 

Matilda- Jane Simpkins, for that was Brown 
Smiley’s whole long name, thought so any way, for 
she stood stock still, staring, and the only thing she 
could collect herself enough to say was, ‘^Lor* !” 

But her state of stupefaction only lasted half a 
moment. She was a prretical and business-like 
little person ; before there was time for another cry 
for help, she had disentangled the umbrella and its 
owner, and set the ktter on her feet again, sobbing 
piteously, and dreadfully dirty and muddy, but 
otherwise not much the worse. 

Then Matilda- Jane gave vent to another ex- 
clamation. 

Bless me, missy, it’s yoit ! ” she cried. “ What- 
ever are you a-doing of to be out in the rain* all 
alone, with no ’at and a humbrella four sizes top Jbig 
for the likes of you, and them paper-Soled things on 
yer feet? and, oh my! ajn’t yer frock muddy? 
What ’ll your folk say to you ? Or is they all away 
and left you and the cat to keep ’ouse ? ” 

‘'I was running after you, Brown, Smiley,” 
sobjjed Peggy. She could not quite make out if 
Matilda- Jane was making fun of her or not, and, 
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indeed, to do Matilda justice, she had nonsuch in- 
tentioij. ‘‘ I was ruhning after you,'* Peggy repeated, 
*'and you wouldn't stop, and I couldn’t run fast ’cos 
of the numbrella, and so I felled down.” 

“Never mind, missy dear, you’ll be none the 
worse, you’ll see. Only, will they give it you when 
you go home for dirtying of your frock ? ” 

“ Give it me ? ” repeated Peggy. 

“ Yes, give it you ; will you get it — will you 
catch it ? ” said Matilda, impatiently. 

“ I don’t know what you mw-n,” Peggy replied. 

Matilda wasted no more words on her. She took 
her by the arm, umbrella and all, and trotted her 
down the street again till they had reached the 
Smiley mansion. Then she drew Peggy inside the 
doorway of the passage, whence a stair led up to 
MI’S. Whelan’s, and to the Simpkins’s own rooms 
above that again, and having shut up the umbrella 
with such perfect jease that Peggy gazed at her in 
admiration, she tried tc^ explain her meaning. 

“ Look ’ere now, miss ; ” she said, “ which ’ll you 
do — go straight over-the-way ’ome, just as you are, 
or c^me in along of huz and get yerself cleaned up 
a bit ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ll go in with you, pelease,” sobbed Peggy. 

K 
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“ P’raps Miss Earnshaw wouldn’t scold me. ^She let 
me come, and I didn’t fell down^n purpose. But I 
knoio she wouldn’t let me come out again — I’m sure 
she wouldn’t, and I do so want to get the pipes my 
own self. You’ll take me to Mrs. Whelan’s, won’t 
you, dear Brown Smiley ? ” 

I’ll catch it when she sees I haven’t done her 
errant,” said Matilda. “ Bu^ never mind ; she’ll not 
be so bad with you there, maybe. Come up with 
me, missy, and I’ll get Eebecca to wipe you a bit,” 
and she began the asyeent of the narrow staircase, 
followed by Peggy. 
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CHArTEK IX 

THE OPPOSITE HOUSE 

There was an old woman that lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know wliat to do.” 

Ahirscry Rhymes, 

p 

In spite of her misfortunes, i^eggy could not help 
feeling very pleased at finding herself at last inside 
the house she had watched so often from the outside. 
It was certainly not a pretty house — a big person 
would probably have thought it a very poor and 
uftinteresting one; but it was not dirty. The old 
wooden steps were scrubbed down once a week 
regularly, so*ther(^^as nothing to strike the little 
girl as disagreeable, an^ it seemed delightfully queer 
and mysterious as she climbed the steep, uneven 
staircase, which grew darker and darker as they went 
on, .so that but for Brown Smiley's voice in front, 
Peggy would not have had the least idea where; she 
was going. 
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‘‘ Therp’s Mother Whelan’s door,” Matilda* said in 
a half whisper, as if afraid of the old W(jman’s 
pouncing out upon them, and Peggy wondered how 
she knew it, for to her everything was perfectly 
dark ; but we’ll go upstairs first to Eebecca,” and 
on they climbed. 

Suddenly, what seemed for a moment a blaze of 
brilliant light from the contrast with the darkness 
where they were, broke upon them. Peggy quite 
started. But it was only the opening of a door. 

“ Is that you, Matilda-Jane ? My, but you have 
been sharp. I should think old Whelan ’ud be 
pleased for onst.” 

The speaker was Eeddy ; she stood in the door- 
way, her bare red arms shining, as they always did, 
from being so often up to the elbows in soap and 
water. 

"Oh, Eebecca, don’t say nothin’, but I’ve npt 
been of my errant yet. Now, don’t y*e begin at me 
— ’tweren’t of my fault. X was a-’urryin’ along 
when I saw miss ’ere a-rollin’ in the wet with her 
humberellar, and I ’ad to pick her up. She’s that ' 
muddy we were afeard they’d give it her over the 
wayw—her mar’s away. So I told her as you’d tidy 
her up a bit. Come along, missy. Eebecca’s got a 
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good ’eart, has Eebecca; she'll clean yen nicely, 
youlisee.” 

For at the sonnij of Eebecca's sharp voice poor 
Peggy had slnnk back into the friendly gloom of the 
staircase. But she came creeping forward now, so 
that Eeddy saw her. 

“ Lor’ ! ” said the big girl, “ little miss from the 
hopposite winder to be Sure.” 

This quite restored Peggy's courage. 

“Have you seen me at the window?'' she said. 
“ How funny ! Pve looked at you lotses and lotses 
of times, but I never thought ‘of you looking at me.'' 

To which both sisters replied with their favourite 
exclamation, “ Lor’ ! ” 

Just then came a voice from inside. 

“Shut the door there, Eebecca, can't you? If 
tfiere's one thing I can't abide, and you might know it, 
it’s a hopen door, and the draught right on baby's head.” 

Eebecca took Peggy by the hand and drew her 
into the room, and while she was relating the story 
of little missy's misfortunes to her mother, little 
missy looked round her with the greatest interest. 

. ?t was a small room, but oh, how full of children ! 
Dinner was being got ready “ against father and the 
boys coming home,” Matilda said, but where father 
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^ W ^ P^ggjr hy awake wondering for a lontr 
tune that n^ghfe Sbe counted ^ver aJJ those already 
present and found they were all there except lizzie, 
the lame girl. And besides the two babies and Alfred,’ 
whom she knew by sight, she was amazed to see a 
fourth, a very tiny doll of a thing— the tiniest thing 
she had ever seen, but which they all were as proud 
oi as if there had never been a baby among them 
before. At this moment it was reposing in the arms 
of Mary-Hann ; Lights Smiley, whose real name was 
Sarah, you remember, was taking charge of the two 
big babies in one corner, while Eeddy and her 
mother were busy at the fire, and “ Halfred ” was ' 
amusing himself quietly with some marbles, ap- 
parently his natural occupation. 

What a lot of them! Peggy began to feel less 
sure that she would like to have as many sisters as 
the Smileys. Still they all looked happy, and their 
mother, whom Peggy had never seen before, had 
really a very kind face. 

'‘PU see to the pot, Kebecca/' she said; “just ’ 
you .wipe missy’s frock a bit. ’Twill be none the 
worse, you’ll see. And so your dear mar’s away 
missy. I ’ope the change ’ll do her good.” 
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“Yes* than]?: you,” said Peggy. gone to 

the country. Did you ever live in the country? 
And was it in a whitip cottage ? ” 

Mrs. Simpkins smiled. 

“ No, missy, Pm town-bred. *Tis father as knows 
all about the country ; he’s a Brackenshire man.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Peggy, “ I forgot. It’s Miss Eam- 
shaw’s mother I was thinking of.” 

“But father,” said Matilda, can tell lots of 
tales about the country.” 

“ I wish he was at home,”#said Peggy. “ But I 
must go, now my frock’s cleaned. Some day p’raps 
I’ll come again. Thank you, lieddy,” at which 
Kebecca, who had been vigorously rubbing Peggy’s 
skirts, stared and looked as if she were going to say 
“ Lor* ! ” “ I’m going to buy soap-bubble pipes at 

Mfrs. Whelan’s,” Peggy went on, for she was losing 
her shyness now ; “ that’s what I corned out in the 
rain for. We*’re geing to play at soap-bubbles this 
afternoon, ’cos it’s too wet to go out a walk.” 

All the Smileys listened with great interest. 

“Mayn’t Brown — I mean Matilda- Jane — come 
with me,, pelease ? ” said Peggy. “ I’m mzer fright- 
ened to go to buy them alone ; sometimes that old 
woman does look so cross.” 
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and the boys could possibly find space to stand, much 
less to sit, Peggy lay awake wondering for f long 
time that night. She counted gver all those already 
present, and found they were all there except Lizzie, 
the lame girl. And besides the two babies and Alfred, 
whom she knew by sight, she was amazed to see a 
fourth, a very tiny doll of a thing — the tiniest thing 
she had ever seen, but which they all were as proud 
of as if there had never been a baby among them 
before. At this moment it was reposing in the arms 
of Mary-Hann ; Light? Smiley, whose real name was 
Sarah, you remember, was taking charge of the two 
big babies in one corner, while Eeddy and her 
mother were busy at the fire, and “ Halfred ” was 
amusing himself quietly with some marbles, ap- 
parently his natural occupation. 

What a lot of them ! Peggy began to feel less 
sure that she would like to have as many sisters as 
the Smileys. Still they all looked happy, and their 
mother, whom Peggy had never seen before, had 
really a very kind face. 

“Ill see to the pot, Eebecca/' she said; “just 
you .wipe missy’s frock a bit. ’Twill be none the 
worse, you’U see. And so your dear mar’s away 
missy. I ’ope the change ’ll do her good.” 
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‘‘Yes* than]£ you,” said Peggy. “She’i^ gone to 
the country. Did you ever live in the country? 
And was it in a whitp cottage ? ” 

Mrs. Simpkins smiled. 

“ No, missy, Pm town-bred. ’Tis father as knows 
all about the country ; he*s a Brackenshire man.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Peggy, “ I forgot. It's Miss Eam- 
shaw's mother I was thinking of.” 

“But father,” said Matilda, “Ae can tell lots of 
tales about the country.” 

“ I wish he was at liome,”^said Peggy. “ But I 
must go, now my frock's cleaned. Some day p'raps 
I'll come again. Thank you, Reddy,” at which 
Rebecca, who had been vigorously rubbing Peggy's 
skirts, stared and looked as if she were going to say 
“Lor'!” “I'm going to buy soap-bubble pipes at 
Mrs. Whelan's,” Peggy went on, for she was losing 
her shyness now ; “ that's what I corned out in the 
rain for. We’re going to play at soap-bubbles this 
afternoon, 'cos it's too wet to go out a walk.” 

All the Smileys listened with great interest. 

“Mayn't Brown — I mean Matilda- Jane — come 
with me^ pelease ? ” said Peggy. “ I'm mzer fright- 
ened to go to buy them alone ; sometimes that old 
woman does look so cross.” 
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She Jooks what she is then,” said, Eeddy, “ *cept 
for one thing; she’s awful god(i to Lizzie. • She’s 
a-sittin’ down there this very lyinute as is, is Lizzie, 
to be out o’ the way like when mother and me’s 
cleaning, you see, miss.” 

Brown Smiley’s face had grown grave. 

dursn’t let Mother Whelan see as I’ve not 
gone,” she said, “but if missy doesn’t like to go 
alone — not as she’d be sharp to the likes of you, but 
still ' 

'Til go,” said littlt Sarah, Light Smiley, that is 
to say. “ J est you see to the childer will ye, Mary- 
Hann?” she shouted to the deaf sister. “I won’t 
be half a minute.” 

“And you, Matilda- Jane, off with you,” said 
Kebecca, which advice Brown Smiley instantly 
followed. ‘ 

Sarah took Peggy’s hand to escort her down the 
dark staircase again. Light Smiley was, of all the 
family perhaps, Peggy’s favourite. She was two 
years or so older than her little opposite neighbour, 
but she scarcely looked it, for both she and' Brown 
Smiley were small and slight, and when you c^me 
to speak to them both, Sarah seemed a good deal 
younger than Matilda; she was so much less 
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managing and^ decided in manner, but on t)je present 
occasion Peggy would have preferred the elder 
Smiley, for to tell thp truth her lieart was beginning 
to beat much faster than usual at the thought of 
facing Mrs. Whelan in her den. 

“ Isn’t you frightened, Liglit Smiley ? ” asked the 
little girl when the two stopped, and Peggy knew 
by this that they must be at the old woman’s 
door. 

“ Oh no,” Sarah replied. “ Tisn’t as if we’d been 
up to any mischief, you seer And Lizzie’s there. 
She’s mostly quiet when Lizzie’s there.” 

So saying she pushed the door open. It had a 
bell inside, which forthwith began to tinkle loudly, 
and made Peggy start. This bell was the pride of 
Mrs. Whelan’s heart ; it made such a distinction, she 
thought, between her and the rest of the tenants of 
tbe house, and the more noisily it rang the better 
pleased she was. • Sarah knew this, and gave the 
door a good shove, at the same time pulling Peggy 
into the room. 

“ What’s it yer afther now, and what’s become of 
Matilda-Jane?” called out the old woman, not, at 
the first moment, catching sight of Peggy. 

‘^It’s little missy from over -the -way,” Sarah 
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hastened ^to explain ; she’s come to l^uy some {>ipes 
of you. Mother Whelan.” * ^ 

Mrs. Whelan looked at Peggy where she stood 
behind Sarah, gravely staring about her. 

To be sure,” she said in her most gracious tone. 
“’Tis the beautiful pipes I have. And ’tis proud 
1 am to say the purty young lady,” and on she went 
with a long flatteriDg speech about Peggy's likeness 
to her ''swate mother,” and inquiries after the lady’s 
health, all the time she was reaching down from a 
high shelf an old brdtcen cardboard box, containing 
her stock of clay pipes. 

Peggy did not answer. In the first place, thanks 
to the old woman’s Irish accent and queer way of 
speaking she did not understand a quarter of what 
she said. Then her eyes were busy gazing all about, 
and her nose was even less pleasantly occupied, for 
there was a very strong smell in the room. It was 
a sort of mixed smell of everything—not like the 
curious “everything” smell that one knows so well 
in a village shop in the country, which for my part 
I think rather nice — a smell of tea, and coffee, and ' 
bacoji, and nuts, and soap, and matting, and brAwn 
holland, and spices, and dried herbs, all mixed to- 
gether, but with a clean feeling about it — no, the 
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smell in Mrs. Whelan’s was much stuffier and snuffier. 
For joined to the odour of all the things I have 
named was that of herrings and tobacco smoke, and, 
I rather fear, of whisky. And besides all this, I 
am very much amiid that not only a spring cleaning, 
but a summer or autumn or winter cleaning, were 
unknown events in the old woman’s room. No 
wonder that Peggy, fresh from the soft-soap-and- 
water smell of the Simpkins’s upstairs, snified un- 
easily and wished Mrs. Whelan would be quick with 
the pipes ; her head felt so queof and confused. 

But looking round she caught sight of a very 
interesting object; this was Lizzie, rocking herself 
gently on her chair in a corner, and seeming quite at 
home. Peggy ran — no she couldn’t run — ^the room 
' as so crowded, for a counter stood across one end, 
and* in the ^othet a big square old bedstead, and 
between th^two were a table and one or two chairs, 
and an old tumble-down chest of drawers — made her 
way over to Lizzie. • 

“ How do you do. Crip — Lizzie, I mean ? I hope 
your paiits aren’t very bad to-day ? ” 

“Jfot ^0 very, thank you, miss,” said the poor 
girl. “It’s nice and quiet in here, and the quiet 
does me a deal o' good.” 
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Peggy sighed. * 

'‘I don't like being very quiet/* she sg,id. "I 
wish you could come over to jjhe nursery ; now that 
Hal and baby and nurse are away it*s dreffully 
quiet.** 

“ But you wouldn’t care to change places with me, 
would you, missy ? ” said Lizzie. “ I’m thinking 
you’d have noise enough i^ you were upstairs some- 
times. My — it do go through one’s head, to be sure.” 

Peggy looked very sympathising. 

** -Aren’t you frigiitened oiherj'* she whispered, 
nodding gently towards Mrs. Whelan. 

** Not a bit of it,” said Lizzie, also lowering her 
voice ; she’s right down good to me, is the old body. 
She do scold now and then and no mistake, but bless 
you, slie’d never lay a finger on me, and it’s no 
wonder she’s in a taking with the children wlien 
they kicks up a hoxtra row, so to say.” 

Peggy’s mouth had opened gradually during this 
speech, and now it remained so. She pould not 
understand half Lizzie’s words, but she had no 
time to ask for an explanation, for just then Light 
Smiley called to her to come and look at theqpipes 
which were by this time waiting for her on the 
counter. 
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They ^ere the cleanest things in the room — the 
only clci^n things it seemed to Peggy as she lifted 
them up one by one^ to choose six very nice ones. 
And then she paid her pennies and ran back to 
shake hands with Lizzie and say good-bye to her — 
she wondered if she should shake hands with Mrs. 
Whelan too, but fortunately the old woman did not 
seem to expect it, and P'iggy felt very thankful, for 
her brown wrinkled hands looked sadly dirty to the 
little girl, dirtier perhaps than they really were. 

I like your house much bevtter than hers,’* said 
Peggy, when she and Light Smiley were down at 
the bottom of the stairs again; “it smells much 
nicer.” 

“ Mother and Eebecca’s all for scrubbing, that’s 
certing,” replied Sarah, with a smile of pleasure — of 
cotfi’se all little girls like to hear their homes praised 
— V but she’s not bad to Lizzie, is old Whelan,” as if 
that settled the wh^le question, and Peggy felt she 
must not^say any more ubout the dirty room. 

light Smiley felt it her duty to see “ missy ” safe 
ticross the street. Peggy’s hands were laden with the 
precious pipes, and Sarah carried the big umbrella 
over the two of them. They chattered as they 
picked their way through the mud and stood for a 
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minute or two at the yard-door of Peggy’s house. 
Light Smiley peeped in. " , 

‘"Lor*,” she said, expressing her feelings in the 
same way as her sisters, ‘‘yours must be a fine 
house, missy. All that there back -yard for yer- 
selves.” 

“ You should see the droiud-room, and mamma’s 
room ; there’s a marble top to the washing-stand,” 
said Peggy, with pride. 

Lor’,” said Sarah again. 

“ Some day,” Peggy went on, excited l)y Sarah’s 
admiration, “some day when my mamma comes 
home, Vm going to ask her to let me have a tea- 
party of you all — in the nursery, you know. The 
nursery’s nice too, at least I daresay you’d like it.” 

“Is that the winder where you sees us from?” 
asked Sarah. “ Matilda-Jane says as how we cduld 
see you too quite plain at it if you put your face 
quite close to the glass.” ^ 

“I can’t,” said Peggy. “There’s the toilet-table 
close to the window — at least, it’s really a chest of 
drawers, you know, but there’s a looking-glass on the 
top and a white cover, so it^s like a toilet-tablo for 
nu^’se, though it’s too high up for me. I have to 
stand on a chair if I want to see myself popperly.” 
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“ Dear*! ” said Sarah syinpathisingly. 

And I can only*see you by scrooging into the 
corner, and the curting’s there. No, you couldn’t ever 
see me well up at the window. But that’s not the 
nursery where we’d have tea. That’s only the night 
nursery. The other one’s to the front; that’s the 
window where you can see the hills far away.” 

“ In the country, wherg father used to live. Oh 
yes, I know. 1 heerd Matilda- Jane a-asking ’im 
about it,” said Sarah. 

“ Oh, and did he tell you jjny more ? Do ask 
him if it’s really not far to ggt there,” said Peggy, 
eagerly. 

Sarah nodded. 

won’t foiget,” she said; ‘'and then, missy, 
when you axes us to the tea-party. I’ll be able to 
toltyou all about it.” 

She did not mean to be cunning, poor little girl, 
but she was rather afraid Peggy might forget about 
* the tea-party, and she fought it was not a bad plan 
to say something which might help to make her 
I’emember it. 

“Yes,” Peggy replied, “that would be lovely. 
Do make him tell all you can. Light Smiley.* Oh, 
I do wish mamma would come home now, and I’d 
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ask hereabout the tea-party immediately. ‘I'm sure 
slic’d let me, for she likes ui^ to be kind ^o poor 
people.” 

Sarah drew herself up a little at this. 

“We’re not — not to say folk,” she said, with 
some dignity. “ There’s a many of us, and it’s hard 

enough work, but still ” - 

“Oh, don’t be vexed,”*- said Peggy. “I know 
you’re not like — like beggars, you* know. And I 
think we're rather poor too. Mamma often says papa 
has to work hard.” t 

Sarah grew quite friendly again. 

“ I take it folks isn’t often rich when tliey’ve a 
lot of children,” she began, but the sound of a win- 
dow opening across the street made her start. “ Bless 
me,” she said, “ I must run. There’s Kebecca a-going 
to scold me for standing talking. Good-bye, nriss, 
I’ll not forget to ask father.” 

And Sarah darted away, carrying with her the 
umbrella, quite forgetting th?t it was Peggy’s. Peggy 
forgot it too, and it was not raining so fast now, 
so there was less to remind her. She fehut the 
door and ran across the yard. The house door- still 
stood open, and she made her way up to the nursery 
without meeting any one. 
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CHAPTEE X 

‘‘ SOAP-ByBBLING ” 

“And every colour see I there.” 

The BainboWf Charles Lamb. 

k 

There was no one upstairs. .Miss Earnsliaw had 
gone down to the kitchen to iron the seams of her 
work, without giving special thought to Peggy. If 
any one had asked her where the child was she 
would have probably answered that she was count- 
ing* over her money in the night nursery. So she 
was rather surprised when coining upstairs again in 
a few minutes ‘fehe met by Peggy flying to meet 
her with the pipes in hey hand. 

“Pve got them, Miss Earnshaw; aren't they 
beauties she cried. “ And I don't think my frock's 
reely-spoilt ? It only just looks a little funny where 
the mud was." 

‘‘ Bless me ! " exclaimed the young dressmaker, 
L 
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“ wherever have you been, Miss Peggy ? ^No, your 
frock 11 brush all right ; but y6u don’t meap to say 
youVe been out in the rain ? You should have asked 
me, my dear.” 

She spoke rather reproachfully ; she was a little 
vexed with herself for not having looked after the 
child better, but Peggy was one of those quiet " old- 
fashioned ” children, who never seem to need looking 
after. 

“ I did ask you,” said Peggy, opening wide her 
eyes, '‘and you said,/ Very well, my dear.’” 

Miss Earnshaw couldn’t help smiling. 

“I must have been thinking more of your new 
frock than of yourself,” she said. “ However, I hope 
it’s done you no harm. Your stockings aren’t 
wet?” 

" Oh no,” said Peggy ; “ my slippers were a wefeny 
bit wet, so I’ve changed them. My frock wouldn’t 
have been dirtied, only I felled in' the wet. Miss 
Earnshaw, but Brown — one of the little girls, you 
know, that lives in the house where the shop is — 
picked me up, and there’s no harm done. Is there? 
And I’ve got the pipes, and won’t my brothers be 
peleased,” she chirruped on in her soft, cheery way. 

Miss Earnshaw could not blame her, though she 
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determined to be more on the look-out for the future. 
And sgon after came twelve o’clock, and then tBe 
young dressmaker was obliged to go, bidding Peggy 
“ Good-bye till Monday morning.” 

The boys came home wet and hungry, and grumb- 
ling a good deal at the rainy half-holiday. Peggy 
had hidden the six pipes in her little bed, but after 
dinner she made the three boys shut their eyes 
while she fetched them out and laid them in a row 
on the table. Then, “ You may look now,” she said ; 
** it’s my apprise,” and she stood at one side to enjoy 
the sight of their pleasure. 

“ Hurrah,” cried Terry, pipes for soap-bubbles ! 
Isn’t it jolly ? Isn’t Peggy a brick ?” 

“Dear Peggy,” said Baldwin, holding up his 
plump face for a kiss. 

•“Poor old Peg-top,” said Thor, patronisingly. 
“ They seem very good pipes ; and as there’s six of 
them, you and I can break one a-piece if we like, 
Terry, without its mattoring.” 

Peggy looked rather anxious at this. 

“Don’t try to break them, Thor, pelease,” she 
said; “ fojr if you beginned breaking it might go on, 
and then it would be all spoilt like the last time^ for 
there's no fun in soap-bubbling by turns.” 
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“JSTo, that's quite true," said Terry. '- You re- 
ihember the last time how stilpid it was. JBut of 
course we won’t break any, ’specially as they’re 
yours, Peggy. We’ll try and keep them good for 
another time.” 

“Did you spend all your pennies for them?” 
asked Baldwin, sympathisingly. 

“ Not quite all,” said Peggy, “ I choosed them 
myself,” she went on, importantly. ' “ There was a 
lot in a box.” 

“Why, where did, you get them? You didn’t go 
yourself to old Whelan’s, surely?” asked Thor, 
sharply. 

“Yes, I runned across the road,” said Peggy. 
“ You always get them there, Thor.’' 

“ But it’s quite different. I can tell you mamma 
won’t be very pleased when she comes home to hear 
you’ve been so disobedient.” 

Poor Peggy’s face, so bright and happy, clouded 
over, and she seemed on the point of bursting into 
tears. 

“ I weren’t disobedient,” she began. “ Miss Earn- 
shaw said, ‘ Very well, dear,’ and so I thought — — ” 

“ Of course,” interrupted Terry ; “ Peggy’s never 
disobedient, Thor. We’ll ask mamma when she comes 
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home ; tut she won’t be vexed with yoi^ darling. 
You won’t need to go again before then.” 

“ No,” said Peggy,^comforted, ‘‘ I don’t want to go 
again, Terry dear. It doesn’t smell very nice iif the 
shop. But the children's house is very clean, Terry. 
I’m sure mamma would let us go therey 

Those Simpkinses over old Whelan’s,” said 
Terry. Oh yes, I know mother goes there herself 
sometimes, though as for that she goes to old Whelan’s 
too. But we’re wasting time ; let’s ask Fanny for a 
tin basin and lots of soap.” • 

They were soon all four veiy happy at the pretty 
play. The prettiness of it was what Peggy enjoyed 
the most ; the boys, boy-like, thought little but of 
who could blow the biggest bubbles, which, as 
everybody knows, are seldom as rich in colour as 
smaller ones. 

,‘*I like the rainbowiest ones best,” said Peggy. 
“ I don’t care for those ’normous ones Thor makes. 
Do you, Baldwin ?” 

Baldwin stopped to consider. 

*^I suppose very big things aren’t never so pretty 
as littler things,” he said at last, when a sort of grnnt 
from Terry interrupted him. Terry could not speak, 
his cheeks were all puffed out round the pipe, and he 
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dared no^ stop blowing. He could only g^unt and 
nod his head sharply to catch their attention oto the 
wonderful triumph in soap-bi^bbles floating before 
his nose. There was a big one, as big as any of 
Thorold’s, and up on the top of it a lovely every- 
coloured wee one, the most brilliant the children had 
ever seen — a real rainbow ball. 

They all clapped their Landis, at least Peggy and 
Baldwin did so. Thorold shouted, '' Hurrah for Terry’s 
new invention. It’s like a monkey riding on an 
elephant.*’ But Peggy did not think that was a 
pretty idea. 

It’s more like one of the very little stars sitting 
on the sun’s knee,” was her comparison, which Bald- 
win corrected to the moon — the sun was too yellow, 
he said, to be like a no-colour bubble. 

Then they all set to work to try to make double- 
bubbles, and Thor actually managed to make thrQe, 
one on the top of the other. And Terry made a very 
big one run ever so far along the carpet without 
breaking, bobbing and dancing along as he blew it 
ever so gently. 

And as a finish-up they all four put their pipes 
inte the basin and blew together, making what they 
called bubble-pudding,” till the pudding seemed to 
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get angiy and gurgled and wobbled itself up so high 
that it ended by toppling over, and coming^to an un- 
timely end as a little spot of soapy water on the table. 

“ Pride must have a fall, you see,’' said Thor. 

“ It’s like the story of the frog that tried to be as 
big as an ox,” said Terence, at which they all laughed 
as a very good joke. 

Altogether Peggy’s pijges turned out a great success, 
and the rainy afternoon passed very liappily. 

The Sunday that came after that Saturday was 
showery, sunny, and rainy by turns, like a child who 
having had a great fit of crying and sobbing can’t 
get over it all at once, and keeps breaking into little 
bursts of tears again, long after the sorrow is all over. 
But by Monday morning the world — Peggy’s world, 
that is to say — seemed to have quite recovered its 
spirits. The sun came out smiling with pleasure, 
and even the town birds, who know so little about 
trees, and grstss, and flowem, and all those delightful 
things, hopped about^ and chirruped as nicely as 
could be. The boys set off to school in good spirits, 
and while Fanny was taking down the breakfast- 
things Peggy got out the little red shoes, and set 
them on the window-sill, where they had not *been 
for several days. 
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“There, dear little red shoes,*’ she sai(^ softly, 
“ you may look out again at tho pretty sun and the 
sky, and the fairy cottage up on the mounting. You 
can see it quite plain to-day, dear little shoes. The 
clouds is all gone away, and it’s shinin’ out all white 
and beautiful, and I daresay the mamma’s standin’ 
at the door with the baby — or p’raps,” Peggy was 
never very partial to the ^by, “it’s asleep in its 
cradle. Yes, I think that’s it. And the hens and 
cocks and chickens is all pecking about, and the 
cows moo’in. Oh, how I do wish we could go and 
see them all, don’t you^ dear little shoes ?” 

She stood gazing up at the tiny white speck, to 
other eyes almost invisible, as if by much gazing it 
would grow nearer and clearer to her ; there was a 
smile on her little face, sweet visions floated before 
Peggy’s mind of a day, “some day,” when mamma 
should take her out “ to the country,” to see for her- 
self the lovely and delightful siglits that same dear 
mamma had described. 

Suddenly Fanny’s voice brought her l^ack to 
present things. Fanny was looking rather troubled. 

“ Miss Peggy, love,” she said, “ cook and I can’t 
think what’s making Miss Earnshaw so late this 
morning. She’s always so sharp to her time. I 
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don’t like leaving you alone, but I don’t know what 
else to do. Hondo’s the orkardest day, for weVe 
always so busy downstairs, and your papa was just 
saying this morning that I was to tell Miss Jlarn- 
shaw to take you a nice long walk towards the 
country, seeing as it’s so fine a day. It will be right 
down tiresome, it will, if she don’t come.” 

'‘Never mind, Fanny,” said Peggy. "I don’t 
mind much being alone, and T daresay Miss Earn- 
shaw will come. I should like to go a nice walk 
to-day,” she could not help adding, with a longing 
glance out at the sunny sky. . 

" To be sure you would,” said Fanny, "and it stands 
to reason as you \von’t be well if you don’t get no 
fresh air. I hope to goodness the girl will come, but 
I doubt it — her mother’s ill maybe, and she’s no one 
to> send. Well, dear, you’ll try and amuse yourself, 
and I’ll get on downstairs as fast as I can.” 

Peggy went bacjc to the window and stood there 
for a minute or two, feojing rather sad. It did seem 
hard that things should go so very " contrarily ” 
• sometimes. 

" J ust^ when it’s such a fine day,” she thoujght, 
"Miss Earnshaw • doesn’t come. And on Satu^Iay 
when we coiddnH have goned a walk she did come. 
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Only on Saturday it did rain very badly in the 
afCernoon and she didn’t stay/ so that wasn’t a 
pity.” 

Then her thoughts went wandering off to what 
the dressmaker had told her of having to go a long 
way out into the country on Saturday afternoon, 
and of how wet and muddy the lanes would be. 
Peggy sighed; she couldnUt believe country lanes 
could ever be anything but delightful.' 

** Oh how very pretty they must be to-day,” she 
said to herself, '‘with all the little flowers coming 
peeping out, and the birds singing, and the cocks and 

hens, and the cows, and — and ” she was becoming 

a little confused. Indeed she wasn’t quite sure what 
a “ lane ” really meant — she knew it was some kind 
of a way to walk along, but slie had heard the word 
“ path ” too, — wore “ lane ” and “ path ” quite the 
same? she wondered. And while she was wondering 
and gazing out of the window, shq was ’startled all of 
a sudden by a soft, faint tap« at the door. So soft 
and faint that if it had been at the window instead 
of at the door it might have been taken for the flap « 
of a sparrow’s wing as it flew past. Peggy stood 
quite still and listened ; she heard nothing more, and 
was beginning to think it must have been her fancy, 
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when ri^ain it came, and this time rather more 
loudl3J. “ Tap, tap.” Yes, " certingly,” thought 
Peggy, ** there’s somebody there.” 

She felt a little, a very little frightened. 

Should she go to the door and peep out, or should 
she call “ Come in ” ? she asked herself. And one or 
two of the “ ogre ” stories that Thorold and Terry 
were so fond of in their ‘‘Grimm’s Tales,” loould 
keep coming into her head — stories of little princesses 
shut up alone, or of giants prowling about to find a 
nice tender child for supper. Peggy shivered. But 
after all what was the use of standing there fancying 
things ? It was broad, sunny daylight — not at all 
the time for ogres or such-like to be abroad. Peggy 
began to laugh at her own silliness. 

“ Very likely,” she thought, “ it’s Miss Earnshaw 
playing me a trick to ’apprise me, ’cos she’s so late 
this morning.” 

This idea quite took away her fear. 

“It’s, you. Miss Earnshaw, Pm quite sure it’s 
you,” she called out ; “ come in quick, you funny 
Miss Earnshaw. Come in.” 

But though the door slowly opened, no ^iss 
Earnshaw appeared. Peggy began to think this.was 
carrying fun too far. 
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« Why^ don’t you come in quick ? ” she said, her 
voice beginning to tremble a little. 

The door opened a little fartljer. 

'' Missy^” said a low voice, a childish hesitating 
voice, quite different from Miss Earnshaw’s quick 
bright way of speaking, "Missy, please, it’s me, 
Sarah, please, miss.” 

And the door opened more widely,, and in came, 
slowly and timidly still, a small figure well known 
to Peggy. It was none other than Light Smiley. 

Peggy could hardly speak. She was so very 
much astonished. 

"Light Smiley — Sarah, I mean,” she exclaimed, 
"how did you come? Did you see Fanny? Did 
she tell you to come upstairs ? ” 

Sarah shook her liead. 

"I don’t know who Fanny is, missy. I just 
corned in of myself. The doors was both open, and 
I didn’t meet nobody. I didn’t like for to ring or 
knock. I thought mebbe your folk ’d scold if I did 
— a gel like me. Mother knows I’ve corned; she 
said as how I’d better bring it myself.” 

And she held up what Peggy had not noticed 
that- she was carrying — the big umbrella that Iiad 
caused so much trouble two days before. 
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‘‘ The* numbrella/’ cried Peggy. “ Oh thank ‘you, 
Sarah,, for bringing ft back. I never thought of ft ! 
How stupid it was of me.” 

‘‘ Mother told mo for to bring it to the dooB and 
give it in,” Sarah went on. “ I didn't mean to come 
upstairs, but, the door was open, you see, miss, and 
I knowed your nussery was at the top, and — I 'ope 
it's not a liberty.” o 

“Ho, no,” said Peggy, her hospitable feelings 
awaking to see that her little visitor was still stand- 
ing timidly in the doorway, “ I'm very glad you've 
corned. You don’t know how glad I am. It's so 
lonely all by myself — Miss Earnshaw hasn't come 
this morning. Come in. Light Smiley, do come in. 
Oh how nice ! I can show you the mountings and 
the little white cottage shining in the sun.” 

•She drew Sarah forwards. But before tlie child 
looked out of the window, her eyes were caught by 
the tiny red slippers on the sill. 

“Lor'j” she said bteathlessly, “what splendid 
slioes ! -Are they for — for your dolly, missy ? 
cThey're loo small for a baby, bain't they ? ” 

“Oh y^s,” said Peggy, “they’re too small for pur 
liaby, a great deal' But then he's very fat.” • 

“ They'd be too small for ours too, though she's 
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not ‘a h^xtra fine child for her age. Sh6 were a 
very poor specimint for a gocTd bit, mothe?' says, 
but she’s pickin’ up now she’s got some teeth through. 
My-^but^them shoes is neat, to be sure! They 
must be for a dolly.” 

Tve no doll they’d do for,” said Peggy, “but I 
like them just for theirselves. I always put them 
to stand there on a fine day ; they like to look out 
of the window.” 

Sarah stared at Peggy as if she thought she was 
rather out of her mind ! — indeed the children at the 
back had hinted to each other that missy, for all she 
was a real little lady, was very funny -like some- 
times. But Peggy was quite unconscious of it. 

“ Lor’,” said Sarah at last, “ how can shoes see, 
they’ve no eyes, missy ? ” 

“ But you can fancy they have. Don’t you ever 
play in your mind at fancying ? ” asked Peggy. “ I 
think it’s the nicest part of being alive, and mamma 
says it’s no harm if we keep remembering it’s not 
real. But never mind about that — do look at the 
hills, Sarah, and oh, can you see the white speck 
shining in the sun? That's the cottage-r-l call it 
my cottage, but p'raps f rather unwillingly, “ it’s the 
one your papa lived in when he was little.” 
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“Dye really think so?” said Sarah, eagerly. 
“ It's .Brackenshire over there to be sure, and father's 
'oine was up an 'ill-r- deary me, to think as it might 
be the very place. See it — to be sure I do, as»plain 
as plain. It do seem a good bit off, but father he 
says it's no more'n a tidy walk. He's almost pro- 
mised he'll take some on us there some fine day 
when he's an 'oliday. *1 axed 'im all I could think 
of — missy — all about the cocks and *ens and cows 
and pigses.” 

*'Not pigs,” interrupted Peggy, “I don't like 
pigs, and I won't have them in my cottage.” 

‘‘ I wasn't a-talking of your cottage,” said Sarah, 
humbly. “’Twas what father told us of all the 
things he seed in the country when he were a boy 
there. There's lots of pigses in Brackenshire.” 

“if ever mind. We won't have any,” persisted 
Peggy. “ But oh, Light Smiley, do look how splendid 
the sky is — all blue and all so shiny. I never sawed 
such a lovely day. I would so like to go a walk.” 

And why shouldn't you ? ” asked Sarah. 

“ There's no one to take me,” sighed Peggy. “ It's 
Mou-day, and Fanny’s very busy on Mondays, and I 
told you that tiresome Miss Earnshaw's not corned.” 

Sarah considered a little. 
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“ Tell you what, missy,” she said, “ why shouldn’t 
we — ^you and me — go a walk ? I’m sure mother ’d 
let me. I’ve got my ’at, all ’andy, and I did say to 
mother if so as missy seed me I might stop a bit, 
and she were quite agi'eeable. I’m a deal older nor 
you, and I can take care of you nicely. Mother’s 
training me for the nussery.” 

Peggy started up in delight. She had been half 
sitting on the window-sill, beside the shoes. 

“ Oh, Light Smiley,” she said, how lovely ! Of 
course you could take care of me. We’d go up 
Fernley Eoad, straight up — that’s 4he way to 
Brackenshire, you know, and p’raps we might go far 
enough to see the white cottage plainer. If it’s not 
a very long way to get there, we’d be sure to see it 
much plainer if we walked a mile or two. A mile 
isn’t very far. Oh, do let’s go — quick 1 quick 1” 

But Sarah stopped her. 

You’d best tell your folks first, missy,” she said. 
“ They’ll let you go and be glad of it, I should say, 
if they’re so busy, and secin’ as they let you come 
over to our ’ouse, and your mar knowin’ us and all.” 

“ It was Miss Earnshaw that let mo go,” ^aid 
Peggy, “and then she said she didn’t know I’d 
goned. And Thor said — oh no, he only said I 
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shouldift have goned to the shop. But Tit ask 
Fanny — I’ll tell you what I'll do. I’ll put on my 
boots and my hat j^nd jacket — you shall help me, 
Sarah, and then we'll go down and I'll call to Fanny 
from the top of the kitchen stairs and ask her if I 
may go out with you, Sarah, dear. I'm sure she'll 
say I may." 

So the two little maidens went into the night 
nursery, where Light Smiley was greatly interested 
in looking at her own dwelling-place from other 
people's windows, and quite in her element too, 
seeing that she was being trained for the nursery, in 
getting out Peggy's walking things, buttoning her 
boots, and all the rest of it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

UP FERNLEY, ROAD 

“ But the way is long and toilsome, 

And the road is drear and hard ; 

Little heads and hearts are aching, 

Little feet with thorns are scarred.” 

* The Children's Journey. 

Light Smiley kept looking round the room with 
great satisfaction. 

“ It is nice in 'ere and no mistake,” she said at 
last. “Your 'ats and coats and frocks all in a row, 
as neat as neat, and these little white beds a sight 
to be seen. I should love for Rebecca and Matilda- 
Jane to see it.” u 

“ They will,” said Peggy, “ when I avitc you all 
to a tea-party, you know.” 

Sarah drew a deep breath. A tea-party in these 
beautiful nurseries seemed almost too good ever to 
come true. 
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“ Is^there a many nusseriqis as nice as Jhis 'tin, do 
• • 
you think, missy ? I do ’ope as I'll get into a nice 

one when I’m big e^ioiigh. One 'ud take a pride in 

keeping it clean and tidy." 

“I don't think this is at all a (jrmd one,*’ 
Peggy replied. “ Mamma's was much grander when 
she was little, I know. But, of course, she's very 
jiertickler, and so's nurlSe, about it being very tidy." 

And then, Peggy being ready, the quaint pair of 
friends took each otlier's hands and set off to the 
top of the kitchen stairs. 

“ Should we take the liuftibercllar ? " said Sarah, 
suddenly stopping at tlie foot of tlie first little flight 
of stairs. “ I don't think it looks any ways like 
rain, still one never knows, and I can carry it easy." 

In lier heart she hoped Peggy would say yes. 
t’or to Sarah's eyes tlie clumsy umbrella was a very 
genteel " one indeed, and she felt as if it would add 
distinction to their appearance. 

Peggy, not looking at it from this point of view, 
liesitated. 

P'raps it would do to keep the sun off us," she 
saul. “‘My parasol's wored out, so I can't taj^e it. 
Mamma's going *to get me a new one." 

Sarah ran back and fetched the umbrella. 
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Wiien they got to the door at the top of the 
kitchen stairs, Peggy opened it and called down 
softly, “ Fanny, are you there ? Can you hear me ? 
for she was not allowed to go down to the kitchen 
by herself. 

But no one answered. Fanny was busy washing 
in the back kitchen with both doors shut to keep 
ill the steam, and the cook had gone out to the 
butcher’s. 

Fanny,” called Peggy again. 

Then a voice came at last in return. 

‘'Is it anything I can tell the cook when she 
comes in, please, miss?” and a boy came forward 
out of the kitchen and stood at the foot of the steep 
stone stairs. “ Pm the baker s boy, and I met cook 
and she told me to wait ; she’d be back with change 
to pay the book in a minute. There’s no one here.” 

Peggy turned to Sarah in distress. 

“ Fanny must be out too,” she said. 

“Well, it’ll be all right if ‘the boy ’ull tell her, 
won’t it, missy ? ’Tisn’t the cook,” she went on, speak- 
ing to the boy herself, “’tis t’other one. Jest you 
tell her when she comes in that miss has gone out a 
little walk with me — Sarah Simpkins — she’ll know. 
I’ll take good care of missy.” 
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'' Jill right,” said the boj, with no dcjubt fhat so 
it WHS, and thinking, if *he thought at all, that Sarah 
Simpkins must be ^ little nurse-girl, or something of 
the kind about the house, though certj^nly a small 
specimen to be in service ! He whistled as he turned 
away, and something in the cheerful sound of his 
whistle helped to satisfy Peggy that all was right ! 

“ He*s a nice boy,” «he said to Sarah. “ He won't 
forget, will he ? ” 

''Not he,” Sarah replied. ‘‘He'll tell 'em fast 
enough. And as like as not we'll meet 'em along 
the street as we go. Is Webb's your butcher, missy 
— 'tis just at the corner of Fernley lload ? '' 

Peggy shook her head. 

“ I don't know,” she said, feeling rather ashamed 
of her ignorance ; “ but I'd like to meet Fanny, so, 
*pelease, let us go that way.” 

And off the two set, by the front door this time, 
quite easy in tlieir minds though, as far as they 
knew, .the baker’s bo^ was the only guardian of the 
house. 

They trotted down the street in the sunshine ; 
it .was very bright and fine — the air, even there in 
the smoky town, felt this morning deliciously* fresh 
and spring-like. 
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“How nice it is,” said Peggy, drawing a deep 
breath; “it’s just like summer.' I’d like to ^go a 
quite long walk, wouldn’t yon, Sarah ? ” 

Light Smiley looked about her approvingly; 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I does enjoy a real line day. 
And in the country it must be right-down fust-rate.” 

“ Oh, the country ! ” said Peggy ; “ oh dear, how 
I do wish we could go as far us the country ! ” 

“ Well,” said Sarah, “ if we walk fast we might 
come within sight of it. There’s nice trees and 
gardings up Pernley Eoad, and that’s a sort of 
country, isn’t it, missy ?*'” 

They were at the corner of the road by this time, 
but there was no sign of Fanny or cook. “ Webb’s ” 
shop stood a little way down the otlier side, but as 
far as they could see it was empty. 

“ P’raps your folk don’t deal there,” said Sarah, to 
which Peggy had nothing to say, and they stood 
looking about them in an uncertain kind of way. 

“We may as well go on a bit,” said Sarah at last, 
“ that there boy’s sure to tell.” 

Peggy had no objection, and they set off along 
Eernley Eoad at a pretty brisk pace. ^ 

They had not very far to go before, as Sarah said, 
the road grew less town-like ; the houses had little 
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gardens round them, some of which were puettily 
keptj^and after a they came to a field or tt 70 , 
not yet built upon, though great placards stuck up 
on poste told that they were waiting to be sqjd for 
that purpose. They were very towny sort of fields 
certainly, still the bright spring sunshine made the 
best of them as of everything else this morning, and 
the two children looked^at them with pleasure. 

“ There’s fiicer fields still, a bit farther on,” said 
Sarah. “ IVe been along this ’ere road several times. 
It goes on and on right into the country.” 

“I know,” said Peggy, .“it goes on into the 
country of the mountings. But, Sarah,” she said, 
stopping short, and looking rather distressed, “I 
don’t think we see them any plainer than from the 
nursery window, and the white cottage doesn’t look 
even as plain. Are you sure we’re going the right 
'^ay ? ” 

“ We coulcln’t go wrong,” answered Sarah, “ there’s 
no other way. But .we’ve come no distance yet, 
missy, and you see there’s ups and downs in the 
road that comes between us and the ’ills somehow. 
I suppo^se at the window we could see straight- 
forward-like, and then wc was ’igher up.” 

“ Yes, that must be it,” said Peggy ; “ but I would 
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like to go far enough to see a little plainef, Sarah, 
wdiildn’t you? T\e got the red Shoes in my ppcket^ 
you know, and when we come to a place where we 
can s^ very nice and clear 111 take them cut and 
let them see too.” 

“ LfOr’,” said Sarah, ‘‘ you are funny, missy.” 

‘ But she smiled so good-naturedly that Peggy did 
not mind. t 

After a bit they came to a place where another 
road crossed the one they were on. This other road 
was planted with trees along one side, and the shade 
they cast looked cool and tempting. 

“ I wish we could go along that way,” said Peggy, 
but it would be the wrong way. It doesn’t go on 
to the mountings.” 

Sarah did not answer for a minute. She was 
trying to spell out some letters that were painted up 
on the corner of a wall, which enclosed the garde^ 
of a house standing in the road jbhey were looking 
down. ^ 

“ ‘ B, E, A,’ ” she began, “ ‘ B, E, A, C, K : * it’s it, 
just look, missy. Bain’t that Brackenshire a!s large 
as life ? ‘ Brackenshire Eoad.’ It must * be ^his 

way ” and she looked quite delighted. 

“ But how can it be ? ” objected Peggy. This 
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road dotsn't go to the hills, Sarah. They^re stsaight 
in fr(ipt.” 

‘^But maybe it slopes round again after a bit,'' 
said Sarah. “ Lots of roads does that way, and runs 
the same way really, though you wouldn't think so 
at the start. It stands to reason, when it's got the 
name painted up, it must lead Brackenshirc way ; '* 
and then suddenly, as la man with a basket on his 
arm appeared coming out of one of the houses, she 
darted up to him. 

“ Please, mister, does this road lead to Bracken- 
shire ? " she asked. 

The man did not look very good-natured. 

Lead to where ? " he said, gruffly. 

‘*To Brackenshire — ^it's painted up on the wall, 
but we want to be sure.” 

If it's pamted up on the wall, what's the sense 
9f askin' me ? " he said. ‘‘ If you go far enough no 
doubt -yon'll get there. There's more'n one road to 
Brackejishire." 

Sarah was quite satisfied. 

“You see," she said to Peggy, running back to 
her, “ it's all right. If we go along this 'ere road a 
bit, I 'specs it'll turn again and then we’ll see the 
'ills straight in front." 
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P^ggy had no objection. Fernley Eoad \fa3 bare 
and glaring just about ‘there, and'^the trees wer^ very 
tempting. 

“ really getting like the country,” said Peggy, 
as they passed several pretty gardens, larger and 
much prettier than the small ones in Fernley Eoad. 

“ Yes,” Light Smiley agreed, ** but though gardings 
is nice, I don’t hold with gardings anything like as 
much as fields. Fields is splendid where you can 
race about and jump and do just as you like, and no 
fears of breakiif flowers or nothink.” 

“ Do you think we .shall come to fields like that 
soon?” said Peggy. '^If there was a very nice one 
we might go into it p’raps and rest a little, and look 
at the mountings. I wish we could begin to see the 
mountings again, Sarah, it seems quite strange 
without them, and I’m getting rather, tired ot look- 
ing at gardens when we can’t go inside them, aren’t 
you?” 

Sarah was feeling very aontented and ^ happy. 
She was, though a little body for her age, much 
stronger than Peggy, as well as two years older, and 
she looked at her companion with surprise vhen she 
began already to talk of “ resting.” • 

"Lor’, missy, you bain’t tired already,” she was 
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beginning, when she suddenly caught sight of sojne- 
thing \jhicli made hfer interrupt herself. I'his wefs 
another road crossing the one they were on at right 
angles, ajid running therefore in the same direction 
as Fernley Eoad again. “ 'Ere’s our way,” she cried, 
“now didn’t I tell you so? And this way goes 
slopin’ up a bit, you see. When we get to the top 
we’ll see the* ’ills straight ’afore us, and ’ave a 
beeyutiful view.” 

Peggy’s rather flagging steps grew brisker at this, 
and the two ran gaily along the new road for a little 
way. But running uphill is tij-ing, and it seemed to 
take them a long time to get to the top of the slope, 
and when they did so, it was only to be disap- 
pointed. Neither mountains nor liills nor white 
cottage were to be seen, only before them a rather 
naCfrow sort ot lane, sloping downwards now and 
sepming to lead into some rather i*ough waste 
ground,* where it ejided. Peggy’s face grew rather 
doleful, \>VLt Sarah was«quite equal to the occasion. 
A little down the hill she spied a stile, over which 
►she persuaded Peggy to climb. They found them- 
selves in. a potato field, but a potato field with a 
path down the middle ; it was a large field an4 at 
the other end of the path was a gate, opening on to 
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a eart track scarcely worthy the name of a lane. 
The children followed it, however, till another stile 
tempted them again, this time into a little wood.^ 
whore they got rather torn and scratched by 
brambles and nettles as they could not easily find 
a path, and Sarah fancied by forcing their way 
through the bushes they would be sure to come out 
on to the road again. 

It was not, however, till they had wandered back- 
wards among the trees and brambles for some time 
tliat they got on to a real path, and they had to walk 
a good way along this till they at last came on 
another gate, this time sure enough opening into the 
Iiigh road. 

Sarah's spirits recovered at once. 

“ 'Ere we are,” she said cheerfully, ‘‘ all right. 
’Ere's Fernley Eoad again. Nothink; to do but* to 
turn round and go ’ome if you're tired, missy. Hat 
not tired, but if you'd rayther ga no farther 

Peggy did not answer for a moment; she was 
staring about her on all sides. The prospect was not 
a very inviting one ; the road was bare and ugly; 
dreadfully dusty, and there was no shade anywhere, 
and at a little distance some great tall chimneys 
were to be seen, the . chimneys of some iron-works, 
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from which smoke poured fortl^ There we^e a gi^od 
many little houses near th(5 tall chimneys, they were 
•ihe houses of the people who worked there, but they 
were iiot*swcet little cottages such as Peggy dreanned 
of. Indeed they looked more like a very small ugly 
town, than like rows of cottages on a country road. 

“ This isn’t a pretty road at all/’ said Peggy at 
last, rather crossly T anf afraid, “ it is very nugiy, 
and you shouldn’t have brought me here, Sarah. I 
can’t see the mountings ; they is quite goned away, 
more goned away than when it rains, for then they’re 
only behind the clouds. This isn’t Pernley Koad, 
Light Smiley. I do believe you’ve losted us, and 
Peggy’s so tired, and very, very un’appy.” 

It was Peggy’s way when she grew low-spirited to 
speak more babyishly than usual ; at such times it 
wa*s too much trouble to think about being a big girl. 
Poor Sarah looked dreadfully distressed. 

‘‘Oh,* missy dear, don’t cry,” she said. “If it 
baiii’t Fernley Eoad, it’^ a road any way, and there’s 
no call to be frightened. We can ax our way, but 
I’d rayther not ax it at the cottages, for they might 
think I WAS a tramp that ’d stoled you ^way.” 

“ And what would they do then ? ” asked Peggy, 
leaying off crying for a minute. ■ 
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•^Tliey’d ’av me up mebbe, and put us in the 
lock-ups.” 

"What’s that?” 

"'The place where the pVice leaves folk as they 
isn’t sure about.” 

" Prison, do you mean ? ” said Peggy, growing 
very pale. 

"Well, not ezackly, but somethin’^ like.” 

Peggy caught hold of Sarah in sudden terror. 

" Oh come along, Light Smiley, quick, quick. Let^s 
get back into the fields and hide or anything. Oh 
come quick, for fear* they should catch us.” And 
she tugged at Sarah, trying to drag her along the 
road. 

" Stop, missy, don’t take on so ; there’s no need. 
We’ll just go along quietly and no one’ll notice us, 
only you stop crying, and then no one’ll think any 
’arm. We’ll not go back the way we came, it’s wso 
drefful thorny, but we’ll look out for anotlier road or 
a path. I ’spects you’re right enough — this ’ere 
bain’t Fernley Load.” 

Peggy swallowed down her sobs. 

"I don’t think you look quite big enough tojiave 
stolened me, Sarah,” she said at last. " But I would 
like to get back into the fields quick. If only^we 
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could see the mountings agaiji, I wouldn’t^ be (Jhite 
so frightened.” 

They had not goi^ far before they came upon a 
gateway* and a path leading through a ^pld where 
there seemed no difficulties. Crossing it they found 
tllemselves at the edge of the thorny wood, which 
they skirted for some way. Peggy^s energy, born of 
fear, began to?fail. 

“ Sarah,” she said at last, bursting into fresh tears, 
Peggy can’t go no farther, and I’m so hungry too. 
I’m sure it’s long past dinner-time. You must sit 
down and rest ; p’raps if I resided a little, I wouldn’t 
feel so very un’appy.” 

Sarah looked at her almost in despair. She her- 
self was worried and vexed, very afraid too of the 
scolding which certainly awaited her at home, but 
shb was not tired nor dispirited, though very sorry 
for Peggy, and quite aware that it was she and not 
'‘missy*’ who was 4:0 blame for this unlucky ex- 
pedition., 

“ I’d like to get on,” she said, “ we’re sure to get 
back into a road as ’ll take us ’ome before long. 
Couldn’t I carry you, missy ? ” 

"No,” said Peggy, "you’re far too little. And 
I can’t walk any more without resting. You’re very 
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unkind, pight Smiley, and I wisli I’d never seen 

* j} 

you. 

Poor Sarah bore this hitter reproach in silence. 

She looked about for a comfortable sea<; in the 
hedge, and settled herself so that Peggy could rest 
against her. The sunshine, though it had seemed 
hot and glaring on the bare dusty road was not 
really very powerful, for i.t was only late April, 
though a very summerlike day. Peggy left off 
crying and said no more, but leant contentedly 
enough against Sarah. 

I’m. comf able now,” she said, closing her eyes. 
“ Thank you. Light Smiley. I’ll soon be rested, and 
then we’ll go on.” 

But in a moment or two, by the way she breathed, 
Sarah saw that she had fallen asleep. 

“ Bless us,” thought the little guardian to hersedf, 
“she may sleep for hours. Whatever ’ull I do? 
She’s that tired— and when .she V/^akes she’ll 'be that 
’ungry, there’ll be no getting her along. She’ll be 
quite faint-like. If I dared leave her, I’d run on till 
I found the road and got somebody to ’elp carry 
her. But I dursn’t. If she woked up and me gone, 
she’d be runnin’ who knows where, and mebbe never 
be found again. Poor missy — it’ll be lock-ups and 
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no mistake, wiisser 1 dcssay fipr me, and q^nite Yifjlit 
too. JVlotlier’ll never say Tm fit for a niissery after 
inakin’ sich a fool myself.” 

And* in spite of her courage, the tear^ bejjan to 
trickle down Sarah’s face. Peggy looked so white 
Snd tiny, lying there almost in her arms, that it 
made her heart ache to see her. So she shut her 
own eyes anJ^tried to tliink wluit to do. And the 
thinking grew gradually confused and mixed up 
with all sorts of other thinkings. Sarah fancied she 
heard her mother calling her, and she tried to 
answer, but somehow the words would not come. 

And at last, though she was really so anxious 
and distressed, the qwmt and the mild air, and the 
idleness perhaps, to which none of the Simpkins 
family were much accustomed, all joined together 
add by degrees hushed poor Light Smiley to sleep, 
her arms clasped round I’eggy as if to protect her 
from ady possible danger. 

It wauld have been*a touching picture, had there 
been an^ one there to see. Unluckily, not merely*' 
Mbr the sake of the picture, but for that of the 
chiklren tliemselves, there was no one. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

THE SIIOES-LADY AGAIN 

“I’ll love you through the happy years, 

Till I’m a nice old lady.” 

Poems written for a Child, 

When they woke, both of them at the same moment 
it seemed, though probably one had roused the other 
without knowing it, the sun had gone, the sky 
looked dull, it felt chilly and strange. Peggy had 
thought it must be past dinner-time before they Imd 
sat down to rest: it seemed now as if it must-be 
past tea-time too ! , " 

Sarah started up, Peggy feebly clinging to her. 

“ Oh dear, dear,” said Sarah, “ I shouldn't have 
gone to sleep, and it's got that cold!” ‘She wasj 
shivering herself, but Peggy seemed mucl\ the worse 
of ^the two. She was white and pinched looking, and 
as if she were half stupefied. 
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‘'I’m so cold,” slie said^ “and so lyingrj. I 
thought I was in bed af home. I do so want to*go 
liome. I’m sure ifs very late, Liglit Smiley ; do • 
take m^ home.” ^ • 

“I’m sure, inissy, it’s what I want to do,” said 
poor Sarah. “ I’m afeared it’s a-going to rain, and 
whatever ’nil wo do then ? You wouldn’t wait ’ere 
a minute, wduld you, While 1 run to see if there’s a 
road near ? ” 

“No, no,” said Peggy, “I won’t stay alone. I’m 
very, very frightened, Light Smiley, and I think I’m 
going to die.” 

“ Oh Lor’, missy, don’t you say that,” said 
Sarah, in terror, “If you can’t walk I’ll carry 
you.” 

“ I’ll try to walk,” said Peggy, picking up some 
s\)irit when she saw Sarah’s white face. 

• And then the two set off again, dazed and miser- 
able, ^ery different from the bright little pair that 
had stiu’ted up Fernley Load that morning. 

Things, however, having got to the worst, began 
to mend, or at least were beginning to mend for 
thepi, though Peggy and Sarah did not just yet 
know it. Not far from the edge of the field where 
they were, a little bridle-path led iflto a lane, and a 
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few ‘yard,^ down this Jane brought them out upon 
Fernley Eoad again at last.' 

I see the mountings,” cried Feggy, “ oh, Liglit ' 
Smiley, Pqggy sees the mountings. P’raps iVe won’t 
die, oh p’raps we’ll get home safe again.’’ 

But though she had been trying to be brave, now 
that she began to hope again, it was too much for 
her poor little nerves — Pe^gy burst into loud sob- 
bing. 

“Oh, dear missy, try not to cry,” said Sarah. 
“ There — there — where’s your hankercher ? ” and she 
dived into l^eggy’s pocket in searcli of it. And as 
she pulled it out, out tumbled at the same time the 
two little scarlet shoes, falling on the ground. 

“ Oh Light Smiley, my red shoes. They’ll be all 
spoilt and dirtied,” said Peggy, as well as she could, 
for Sarah was dabbing the handkerchief all over her 
face. 

Sarah stooped to pick them up; both children 
were too much engaged to notice the sound of wheels 
coming quickly along the quiet road, thit the sight 
of a speck of dirt on one of the shoes set Peggy off 
i3rying again, and she cried for once pretty lon/ily. 
The* wheels came nearer, and then stopped, and this 
made Sarah looK round. A pony-carriage driven Ijy 
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a lady had drawn up just beside them. Tlie groom, 
sitting beliind, jumped down, though looking if 
he did not know what he was to do. 

“ W4iat is the matter, little girls?” said the^lady. 

“It’s, please ’m — we’ve lost our road — it’s all 
*klong o’ me, mum — but I didn't mean no 'arm, only 

missy’s that wore out ’m, and ” but before Sarah 

could get fa?ther, she was stopped by a sort of cry 
from both the lady and Peggy at once. 

“ Oh, oh,” called out Peggy, “ it’s the shoes-lady 
— oh, pelease, pelease, take me homo,” and she 
seemed ready to dart into tlie lady's arms, 

“ I do believe,” she said, “ I do believe it’s the 
little girl I saw at l.he bootmaker’s, and — yes, of 
course it is — there arc the shoes themselves ! My 
dear child, whatever are you doing to be so far from 
home — at least 1 suppose you live in the town ? — 
and what have you got the dolly’s shoes with you 
for?”. 

“ 1 brought them for them to see the mountings 
and the white cottage,” sobbed Peggy ; “ but I’m so 
cold and hungry, pelease take’ me home, oh, pelease, 
do.” 

The lady seemed rather troubled. Even if she 
had not remembered Peggy, she woHild have seen in 
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a moment that she was a little lady, though Peggy 
lociiced miserable enough with her torn clothe?, and 
scratched and tear-stained face. 

Poor child,” she said, ‘‘ tell me your name, and 
where you live.” 

I’m Peggy, but T don't 'amember my nothei* 
name, 'cos I’m tired and it’s very long,” she said. 

The lady looked at Savah. Sarah shook her 
head. 

“ No, mum, I don’t know it neither, but I knows 
the name of the street. ’Tis Bernard Street ’m — off 
Eernley Poad, and their back winders looks over to 
us. We’re Simpkinses 'm, and missy’s mar knows 
as we’re ’speckable, and mother slie never thought 
when she told me to take back the humberellar, as 
I’d lead missy sich a dance. I’ll never do for the 
nussery, no never. I’m not steady ^enough,” and 
here Light Smiley gave signs of crying lierself. * 
It was not easy for the lady » to make otit the 
story, but by degrees, with patience she did sq. But 
while talking she had lifted Peggy into the carriage 
beside her, and wrapped her up in a shawl tliat lay 
§n the seat, Peggy nestling in, quite contentedly.^ 
“^Now,’^ said the lady, “you g^ in too, Sarah 
Simpkins, and 141 drive you both home. I was on 
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my way home out into the country, but I can't leave 
you here on the road. J'his^ is Fernley *Koad, T;)ut 
> it’s quite four miles from the town.” ^ 

In scrambled Safah, divided between fear of her 
own and Peggy’s relations’ scoldings whc«i tliey got 
Jiome, and the delight and honour of driving in a 
carriage ! The groom would have liked to look 
grumpy, I ajn quite sure, but he dared not. Peggy, 
for her part, ^rept closer and closer to the lady, and 
ended by falling asleep again, so that it was a good 
thing Light Smiley was sitting on the other side, to 
keep her from falling out. 

The four miles seemed very short to Sarah, and 
as they got into the outskirts of the town her face 
grew longer and longer. 

“ I’m more’ll half a mind to run away, I ’ave,” 
.she said to lierself, quite unaware she was speaking 
^loud. It’ll be more’ll I can stand, motlier and 
Kebepca and all on ’em down on me, for I didn’t 
mean no ’arm. I’d best run away.” 

The lady turned to her, hitherto she had not 
taken* much notice of Sarah, ,but now she felt sorry 
for the little girl. 

‘“What are. you saying, my dear?” sho saM 
gently, though* all the same her yoice made Sarah 
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would like to take lier out into the, real 
country, poor little pet,’* said the lady, lookflig 
tenderly at the sweet tiny face of the sleeping child. 
She loyed all children, but little girls of Ii3ggy’s 
age were especially dear to her, for many years 
before she liad had a younger sister who had died, 
and the thouglit of her had come into her mind the 
first lime sliie liad seeu Peggy at tlie door of the 
shoe shop. ^'If 1 can see any of lier friends I 
will ask them to let her spemd a day with me,” 
she went on, speaking more to herself than to 
Sarah. , 

As they turned into Bernard Street a cab dashed 
past them coming very fast from the opposite direc- 
tion. It drew up in front of the house which Sarah 
was just that moment pointing out to the lady as 
r.eggy’s home^ and a gentleman, followed by a 
yf)ung woman, sprang out. Tlie door was opened 
almost,as sooh as they rang, and tlien the three, tlie 
other servant who luukanswered the bell, the young 
woman and the gentleman, all stood together on the 
steps talking so anxiously and eagerly that for a 
moment or two they did not notice the pony- 
carrnige* and though the groom knew the wliole 
story by this time and had jumped clown at once, he 
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was far too proper to do anything till he had his 
la(Jy’s orders. ' ^ ^ 

“Ask the gentleman to speak to me,” said the 

%» 

lady, “and you jump out, little Sarah. I tliink he 
must be P%gy s father.” 

He had turned round by this time and came 
hurrying forward. The moment the lady saw him 
she knew she had guessed .right. He^^was so like 
Peggy — fair and gray-eyed, and with the same gentle 
expression, and very young looking to be the father 
not only of Peggy, but of bi(/ little boys like Thor 
and Terry. Ilis face Jooked pale and anxious, but 
the moment he caught siglit of the little sleeping 
figure leaning against the lady it all lighted up and 
a red flush came into his cheeks. 

“Oh — thank God,” he exclaimed, “my little 
Peggy ! You have found her ! How good of you ! 

But — she is not hurt ? — she is all right ? ” • 

« 

“Yes — yes — only cold and hungry and * tired,” 
said the lady eagerly, for Pi.eggy did look rather 
miserable still. “Will you lift her out?” and as 
he did so, she got o\i<, herself, and turned to* Sarah. 
“May I bring this other child in for a moment,” 
she^said, “ and then I can explain it all ? ” 

Sarah followed gladly, but a sudden thought 
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struck Her, “ Please ’m,” she said, bravely, thongli the 
tears game to her eyes as'she spoke, “ p’raps I’d b§3t 
•run ’ome ; mother’ll^be frightened about me.” 

Bu^ I promised you should not be scolded^” said 
the lady ; stay,” and she turned to Fanny, “ she 
lives close to, she says.” 

“At the back — over the cobbler’s,” said Sarah, 
readily. • • 

“ Can you let her mother know she’s all right, 
then ? And say I am coming to speak to lier in a 
moment,” said tlic lady, and Fanny went off. She 
had been so terrified about P%^gy, and so afraid that 
she would be blamed for carelessness, that she dared 
not wait, though she was dying with curiosity to 
know the whole story and what one of the Simpkins 
children could have had to do witli it. 

• Peggy awoke by the time her father had got her 
ipto the dining-room, where cook Jiad made a good 
fire and laid out Peggy’s dinner and tea in one to be 
all re^dy, for the pcfor w^omaii had been hoping 
every instant for the last few hours that the little 
girl would be brought home ‘again. It hatl been 
difficult ix) find Peggy’s father, as he was not at his^ 
office, and Fanny* had been there two or three tij:nes 
to fetch him. 
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“ Oil dear papa,” were Peggy^s first words, “ l*m 
sa^'glad to be home. Ill never go up Fernley Eoad 
again ; but T did so want to see the cottage and the 
mounijngs plainer. And it wasn’t Light Smiley’s 
fault. She was very good to me, and I was very 
cross.” 

This did not much clear up matters. Indeed 
Peggy’s papa was afraid for a minute oi two that his 
little girl was going to have a fever, "and that her 
mind was wandering. But all such fears were soon 
set at rest, and when the lady went off with Sarah, 
she left Peggy setting to work very happily at her 
dinner or tea, she was not sure wliich to call it. 

“And you will let her come to spend the day 
with me to-morrow ? ” said the lady, as she shook 
hands with Peggy’s father. “ 1 shall be driving this 
way, and I can call for her. I should not be happy 
not to know that she was none the worse for her 
adventures to-day.” 

Then the lady took Sarah by the hand and went 
round with her to her home in the back street, 
telling the groom to \v^ait for her at the corner. 

It was well she went herself, for otherwise I am 
afraid poor Light Smiley would not have escaped 
the scoldin<j: sire dreaded. Her mother and sisters 
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had been very unhappy and ^frightened aj30ut •her, 
and when people — especiiflly poor mothers like Mis. 
•Simpkins, with “ so jnaany children that they don’t 
know what to do” — are anxious and frighteaed, I 
have often noticed that it makes tliem very cross. 

* As it was, however, ilie lady managed to smoothe 
it all down, and before she left she got not only Sarah’s 
mother, but liebecca aftd Mary-lfann and all of 
them to promise to say no more about it. 

’Tisn’t only for myself I was feelin’ so put 
about, you see, rna’am,” said Mrs. Simpkins, ‘‘but 
when I sent over the way and* found the little missy 
was not to be found it flashed upon me like a 
lightenin’ streak — it did that, ma’am — that the two 
was off together. And if any ’arm had come to the 
little lady through one of mine, so to say, it would 
’a^^e gone nigh to break my ’art. For their mar is a 
swoet lady — a rejd feelin’ lady is their mar.” 

“ AiM a kind fiaend to you, 1 daresay,” said the 
strangey, 

“Couldn’t be a kinder as far as friendly words 
and old clotheses goes,” said Mi's. Simpkins. “ But 
she’s^a l|trge little fam’ly of her own, and not so very 
strong in ’ealth, aild plenty to do with their mon^y. 
Ai^fi so to speak strangers in the pMce, though she 
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’ave^-said^sliu’d do her, best to get a place in a nice 
fjMiVly for one of niy girls.** 

The lady glanced at the grovp of sisters. 

. “ Yes,”^ she said, “ I should think you could spare 
one or two. How would you like to be in a kitchen ? ” 
she added, turning to Eebecca. 

The girl blushed so that her face matched her 
arms, and she looked more •' reddy ” tlian ever. But 
she shook her head. 

*• I*m afraid ” she began. 

“ No, ma*am, thank you kindly, but I couldn’t 
spare Eebecca,” the mother interrupted. “ If it were 
for Mary-Hann now — Matilda- Jane’s coming on and 
could take her place. Only, for I couldn’t deceive 
you, ma’am, she’s rather deaf.” 

“ I shouldn’t mind that,” said the lady, who was 
pleased by Mary-Ann’s bright eyes and pleasa\it 
face. “ I think deaf people sometimes work better 
than quick-hearing ones, besides, it may perhaps be 
cured. I will speak about her to my housekeeper 
and let you know. And you, Sarah, you are to be 
in the nursery some 'day.” 

Sarah grinned with delight. 

“Not just yet,” said Mrs. Simpkins; “she ’ave a 
deal to learn, ’^ve Sarah. Schooling and stiddiness 
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to begin with. She don*| mean nn ’arm; I’ll 
allow;’ 

''Ko ; I’m sure ^le wants to be a very good girl,”» 
said the lady. ‘‘She was very kind and gentle to 
little Miss Peggy. So I won’t forget you either, 
^arah, when the time comes.” 

And then the lady said good-bye to them all, and 
Mrs. Simpkits’s heart Mt lighter than for long, for 
she was sure that through this new friend she might 
get the start in life she had been hoping for, for her 
many daughters. 

Peggy slept off her fatigue, and by the next 
morning she was quite bright again and able to listen 
to and understand papa’s explanation of how, though 
without meaning to be disobedient, she had done 
wrong the day before in setting off with Sarah 
Simpkins as •she had done. Two or three tears 
foiled slowly down her cheeks as she heard what 
he said. • 

“ I^fpeant to bo so^ood while mamma was away,” 
she whispered. “But I’ll never do it again, papa. 
I’ll stay quiet in the nursery dl alone, even if Miss 
Earnshaw doesn’t come back at all.” 

For a messql^e had come from the dressn^^aker 
that her mother was very ill, as I^nny had feared, 
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and ‘that ^he was afrj^id she would not be* able to 
leeve her for several days. * « 

‘‘ It won't be so bad as that, said lier father. 

Mamma will be back in five days now, ant^I don’t 
think you are likely to be left alone in the nursery 
— certainly not to-day ; " and then he told her aboul/ 
the lady having asked her to spend the day out in 
the country with her, and tlRit Peggy iftust l)e ready 
by twelve o’clock, not to keep her new Mend w^aiting. 

Peggy’s eyes gleamed witli delight. 

“ Out into the country ? " she said. “ Oh, liow 
lovely 1 And oli, papa; do you think p*raps she lives 
in a white cottage ?” 

Papa shook his head. 

“ I’m afraid it’s not a cottage at all where she 
lives,” he said. “ But I’m sure it is a very pretty 
house, and let us hope it is a white one.” 

‘'No,” said Peggy, “you don’t understand, papa 
-not as well as mamma does. 1 don’t car^ what 
colour it is if it’s only an ’ouser” . . ^ 

And she couldn’t understand why papa laughed 
so that he really couldn’t correct her. “ I’m afraid, 
JPeggy,” he said, “you’ve been taking lessons from 
little Miss Simpkins. It’s time maVima came home 
again to look after you.” 
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“Yes, I wish mamma was come home again,” 
said J?eggy. “We can’fr do without her, can "^e, 
•papa?” ^ 

Buttfwhen the dear little pony carriage cajjie up 
to the door, and Peggy got in and drove off with her 
&md friend, she was so happy that she had not even 
time to wish for mamma. 

And whaff a delightful day she had ! The lady’s 
house was very pretty, and the gardens and woods 
in which it stood even prettier in Peggy’s opinion. 
And though it was not a cottage, there were all the 
country things to see which Peggy was so fond of — 
cocks and hens, and cows, and in one field lots of 
sheep and sweet little lambkins. There were pigs 
too, which Peggy would not look at, but ran away to 
the other end of tlie yard as soon as she heard them 
grumphing,”, which amused the lady very much. 
And in the afternoon she went a walk with her 
friendii through tli^ village, where there were several 
prett;^ ^cottage§, but iione that quite fitted Peggy’s 
fancy. When they came in again Peggy stood at 
the drawing-room window, which looked out towards 
Bracken^hire, without speaking. 

“ You like t^at view, don’t you, dear ? ” said the 
lady. “ You can see the hills ? ” 

o 
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“ yes,” said Peggy, “ I can see the mountings, but 
not the white cottage. It’s got turned wrong some- 
^ how, from here. I can only see it from the nursery 
windojr at home,” and she gave a very little sigh. 

‘‘Some day,” said the lady, “some day in the 
summer when the afternoons are very long, I wiB 
drive you right out a long way among the hills, and 
perhaps well find the cottage then. *For I hope 
your mamma will often let you come to see me, my 
little Peggy.” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “that would be lovely. I 
wonder if we’d find the white cottage.” 

No, they never did! The sweet long summer 
days came, and many a bright and happy one Peggy 
spent with her kind friend, but they never found the 
white cottage on the hill. Peggy knew it so well in 
her mind, she felt she could not mistake it, but 
though she saw many white cottages which any onfe 
else might have thought was it, ^she Knew better. 
And each time, though she sighed a little, she hoped 
again. 

But before another summer came round Peggy 
and her father and mother, and Thor, and T^rry, and 
bal, and Baldwin, and Baby had aU gone away — far 
away to the south, many hours’ journey from the 
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dingy \own and the Fernley Eoad, and^ the ^ueer 
old hpuse in the back street where lived the cobbler 
and old Mother Ay'helan and Brown Smiley and* 
Light fimiley and all the rest of thenn ^ Fa» away 
too from the hills and the strange white speck in the 
flistance which Peggy called her cottage. 

So it never was more than a dream to her after 
all, and peAaps — perhaps it was best so? For 
nothing has ever spoilt the sweetness and the 
mystery of the chifdisli fancy — she can see it with 
her mind’s eye still — the soft white speck on the far- 
away, blue hills — she can see it and think of it and 
make fancies about it even now — now that she has 
climbed a long, long way up the mountain of life, 
and will soon be creeping slowly down the other 
side, where the sun still shines, however, and there 
apre even more, beautiful things to hope for than the 
sweetest dreams of childhood. 


THE END - 


Printed R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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. Illustrations. Sixth I'housand. Crown 8vo. ss. 


yusic IN THE HOUSE. By John Hullah. With Illustration';. FoufflT 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. ax. Oa. 
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ART AT HOME SERIES— 

TUt DINJNG-ROOM. By Mrs. Loffir. Illustrated. Fourth Thousand. 

Crown 8vo. ss. 6d. 0 • 

THE 'b^D-RCX^^M and noUD OIR. By L\dy Barker. Illustrated. 

Fourth 'Ihousand. Crown 8vo. ax. 6d. ^ 

DRESo. By Mrs. Olifuant. Illustrated. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. ^ 

AMATEUR THliATRICALS. By Walter H. Pollock and Lady Pollock. 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Crown 8vo. ai. 6d. 

NEEDLEWORK. By ELiZAnRru Glaister, Authw of ‘‘Art Er..broidery," 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

THE MINOR ARTS-POHQELAIN PAINTING, WOOD CARV/"::G, 
Sa’ENCILLING, MODELLING, MOSAIC WORK, &c. By ChArlyij 
G. Leland,. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on English Illustrated 
Books, by Austin Dobson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3X. 8d. \ 

ARTEYELDE— JAMES & PHII IP VON AJRTEVELDE. 

By W. J Ashley, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Being the 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1882. Crown 8vo. 6f , 

ATKINSON,— an ART TOUR TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE. By J. Bhavington Atkinson. Bvo. *ax. 

AUSTIN . — Works by Alfrej) Austin. 

SAVONAROLA. A 'J'ragedy. Crown 8vo. •js, 6d. 

SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PRINCE LUQ^FER. A Poem. Crown 8vo, Un the press. 

AWDRY.— f HE STORY OF A FELLOW SOLDIER. By Frances Awdry. 
(A Life of Bishop Patteson for the Young.) With a Preface oy Charlotte M. 
Yomge. Gbbe 8vo. as. 6d. 

BACON’i^ ESSAYS. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) iSmo. 4X. 6d. 

BAKER. — ^Works by Sir Samuel Baker, M.A , F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA ; or, THE AEWENTURES OF NED GREY. With 
lllustraliDns by Huarij. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. * 

TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. With lUustraUons by W. J. Hen- 

NESSY. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

BALLAD BOOK. —CHOICEST ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS. 
Edited by William Allinukam. (Golderf TVeasury Seriei.) i8mn. 4^. 6d. 

BARKER (LADY). — ^Works by Lady Barker (Lady Broome) : 

A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. With lustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. jx. 6d. 

STATI(^N LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. With lllusU;ations. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

L'ETTEdlS TO GUY. Crown Sro. ss. 

THE WHITE RAT, and other Stories. Illustrate? by W. J. Hhnnbssy. 
Globe 8vo. 'as. 6d. 

PEE SLY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. 
Bbrsly. ’^''cap. 8vo. ax. 6d. 
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BERTZ,— THE FRENCH PRISONERS. A Story for Boya. By I^Iward 
B sJtT^ Crown 8vo. 4 |. 6d, ^ 

BIK^LAS.— LOUKIS* LARAS; or, THE REMINISCENCE^ OF A 
CHfOTE MERCHANT DURING THE GREEK WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. From the Greek of D. Bikkl AS. Translated, with Introdu^ion , 
on the Rise ^ind Devcioprient of Modern Greek Literature, by J. Gknnauius, 
Chargd d' Affaires at the Greek Legation in London. Crown 8vo. js. 6ti. 

'* • * 

BjiSRN SON.— SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN Translated from the Norwegian 
“^^Bjornstjernk BjOrnson, by JULia SOTiER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BLACK (W.).— THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Illustrate. Crown 8vo. dr. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MAID 03 KILLEENA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. fit. 

MADCAP VIOLET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GREEN PASTURES AN^ PICCADILLY. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. With Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vd« 
dr. 

WHITE WINGS. A YACHTING ROMANCE. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH ; THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: THE PUPIL 
OF AURELIUS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

SHANDON BELLS. Crown 8vo. Cheaper Edition, fir. 

YOLANDE : THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. Crown 8vo. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS* a Talp. an4 other Miscellanies. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. New Editipa. Crown 8vo. fit. 

JVHITE HEATHER. Crown 8vo. fir. * 

Sabina ZEMBRA. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. azr. 6sL 

« 

B LAC IE. —Works by John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University, of £dinburah« — 

THEWI^E MEN OF GREECE. In a Series of Dramatic Dialogues. Crown 
8vo. gr. 

LAY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. fir. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into 
Remarks. By J. Stuart Blackie, 

HISTORY TEACH T Two Edinburgh Lectures. Drown 8vo. 
ar. , ^ ^ 

^ MESSIS VITiE: Gleanings of Song from a Happy J|ife. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Dirt GHT .— the ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. By HkniHt A. Bright. 
Down 8vo. ar. 6d. 


English Verse, with Notes and Preliminary 
F.K.S.E. Crown 8vo. or. 
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— LSoAVo. Ey tlie Lite (i^wvuu E«imi.ev, A., Ji-lUrariun o£ 
Trinity Co11cg[e, Cambridge. Edited by W. G. Clawk, M.A., late FeUow and 
Tutor o£ Trinity College', (7ambridge. A new Edition. Globe 8vo. ^55. 

Contents i 'lennyioii’s Poems; Wo<Jsworth's Powns; Poetry and Criticism; 
Carlyle’s?^ Life of Sterling; “Esmond"; “ V^cstward Hoi"; Wilson's “Noctes 
Ambrosidtose " ; Comte's ‘‘ Positive Philosophy," &c. f> 

BBOOKB (S. A.). —PIQUET OF THE TUFT: A LOVE DRAMA. , 
By the Rev. Stoi-kord A. Bkookk, M.A. Extr.*! crown 8vo. 6f. 

BROWNE (SIR THOMAS).— relIGIO MEDICI; Later to a 

Friend, t'tc., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Gkeenhii.l, M.D. 
i8aio. i>d. (Golden Treasury Series.) # 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO*S BUDGET. By A Rrtired Judgk ^Wiifc 
Eleven Illustrations by Alice Havers. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6rf. 

BUNGE.— fairy TALES. THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. With 
some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy Land. By J. Tkackray Buncb. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6</. v‘ 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. (GoV'en Treasury Series.) 

1 8 mo. 4f. td. Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. •js. id. 

BURGON. — POEMS. By John Willia’..^ Burcon, B.p., Dean of 

Chichester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. td. 

BURKE.— T.F/ITERS, 'I'RACTS, AND SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 
By Edmund Burke. Arranged and Edited by Matthew Arnold, with a 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

BURN.— roman literature in RELATION TO ROMAN ART. 

By the Rev. Robert Burn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \In the Press. 

BURNETT.— Works by Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of "That 
Lass o* Lowrie's 

HAWORTH'S. A Novel. Globe 8vo. ar. 

LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. Two Stories. Illustrated. 
Globe ^o. 2j 

BURN S.—^’HE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited from 
the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with G1 >s.sarial Index and a 
Biographical Memoir, by Alexander Smith. With Portrait of Burns, and 
Vignette of the Twa Dogs, engraved by Shaw. TwoVols. Fcap. 8vo. lor^ 
COMPLETE WORKS OF. Edited with Memoir by Alexander Smith. 
(Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3^. td. 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. — Edited, with Introduction and “Notes, by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Parti. 2^. 6d. Parts II. and 111 . 4s. 6a. 

BYRON.- Poetry of BYRON. Ch‘os?n and afranged by ^Iatthew 
Arnoi.d. (Golden Treasury Series.) xSrao. 45. 6d. Large Paper Edition- 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

CARLYLE (THOMAS).. LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
I'ld.tpd by Charles Eliot Norton. Vol. 1. 1814 — 1821. Vol. II. 1821— x8a6. ^ 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. iSj. f' 

LE'ITERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Second Series. 1826— 1835. Two 
Vols.-' Crown 8vo. [/n'ih.^jxss. 

REMJ/IlbCENCES. Edited by Charles Eliot Nekton. TwoVols. Crown 

Bvo. X2S. 

_ir.ARUYLE ANET GOETHE, CORRESPONDEIJCE 

BETWEEN. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Crown 8vo. px. 

CARR. — PAPERS ON ART. By J. ComynsCarr. Extra Crown 8 vo. 8, j. 
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CARROLL. — Works by Lewis Carroll:— ^ 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty-two I llustra- 
tiona by Tenniel. 83rd Thousand. Crown Svo, cloth. 6 j. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. Wiih Ten^wel’s Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6f. * 1 

A FRENCH TkANSLAlION* OF THE SAME. With TennieJ’s Illustia- 
tiSha. Crown Svo, gdt. fir. 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 

With Tenmkl’.s Illustrvions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. AND WHAT ALICE FOUND 
TIitRE. With Fifty lllut-trations by TiiNNIEL. Crown Svokgilt. 6s. 5gth 
Thousand. 

^HYME? AND REASON ? With Six'y-five Illustrations by Arthur B.Frost, 
Md Nine by Hhnky Holiday. Cr- kvn Svo. 6s. 

This book is a repr.nt, with a few a lditions, of the comic portion of '* Phantasma- 
goria and other Poeins/* and of the “ Hunting of the Snark.” Mr. Frost’s 
Pictures are new. 


By T. P. Rossetti. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. Being a Facsimile of the 
Original hISjBook, atterwun]^ developed into “Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
l:tn l.’’ With Thirty -seven Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo. 4s. 

A TANGLEli* TALE. Reprinted from “'Ihe Monthly Packet." With Six 
Illustrations by Arthur B. IT host. Crown 8vo. 4s. ta. 

THE GAME OF “LOC-JC." Crown 8 vo. 3^. 

CARPENTER (W. B.).— TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses chiefly to 
Children. By the Right Rev. William Boyd Carfentek, D.D,, Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. Crown Svo. 4s, 6<f. 1 


CAUTLEY.— A CENTURY OF E.MBLEMS. By G. S. Cautlkv, Vicar 
of NettleJen, Author of “ The After Glow," etc. With numerous IlhiStraiiDns 
by Lady Makion Alford, Rear-Admiral Lord W. Comfion, the Yen. 
Lord A. Co.mpton, R. Barnes. J. D. Cuoiuk, and the Author. Pott 4to, 
cloth elegant, gilt elegant, xos. 6J. 

CAVALIER AND HIS LADY, Selections from the Works of the 
First D<rke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by E. 
Jenkins. (Golden Treasury Series.) iSmo. 4s. 6d. k 

CHILDREN’S POETRY. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Extra Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d, 

CHRISTMAS* CAROL (A), printed in Colours from Original Df'-iuis 

* by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin, with Illuminated Borders from MSS. of 
14th and 15th Centuncs. Imp. 4to, cloth elegant. Cheaper Edition, air. 


CHUJICH (A. J.).—HORiE TENNYSON lANrii:, Sive Eclogm e Ttnuy^ono 
Latinc redditaj. Curil A. J. Church, A.M. Extra fcap. Svo. ts. 


CLIFFORD.-*- anyhow STORIES FOR CHILDREN— MORAL AND 
OTHERWISE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. With IllustratKns by Duroihv 
Tennant. I’opular Edition. Crow'n Svo. Sewed, ir. Cloth, u. bd. 

CLOUCH (ARTHUR HUGH).— THE POEMS AND PROSE 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH Ct.OUGH. With a Sekc.iun from his 
Letters, and a hIer*oir. Edited by his Wife. With Portrait Two Vols. Crown 
Svo. a IS. 

T^SeWOEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow o#»Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ninth Edition. Fcap, Svo. 6s. * 

COLLECTS OF’tHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With, 

. beautifully Coloured Floral Design to each CJlect, and Illuminated Cover. 

^ Crown Svc. 12s. 

CpLLIER.— A PRIMER OF ART. By John CoLLiBR. !8mo. ss. 
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COLQUKOUN^.— rhymes AND CHIMES. By F. S. Colquhovw (n^ 

E, 6. Fullbr Maitland). Extra fcAp. 8vo. «. 6d, 

CONWAY. — ^Works by Hdgh Conway. tr ‘ 

A family AFFAIR. Crown 8vo. 

LIVING OR DEm Crown 8vo. 6x. ^ 

CO RBftTT.— Works by Julian S. Corbett. •' 

THE FALL OF ASGAkD. TwoVoIs. Globe 8vo. tu, ^ 

FOR GOD OR GOLD. Crown 8 vo. , \THthepresi, 

CORNWALL, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
through. ?y the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman. With 
numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hkmv. Medium 4to. ns. 6d. 

COWPER. — POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Biographical Introdu^A>n,, 
by Rev. W. Bbnham. B.D. (Globe Edition > Globe ovo. 3 ^- , 
THE TASK: AN EPISTLE TO TOSE^l HILL. Esq ; ^ 
or, a Review of the Schools; and the HISIORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 
Edited, with Notes, by William Benham, B-D. (Globe Readings Edition.) 

letters' o”' WILLIAM COWPER. F^itcd, with Intigduction. by Rev. 
William Benham. B.D., F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmund tKb King, Lombard 
Street rSmo. ax. 6fi. (Golden Treasury Senes.) . . v »*• 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER'S PoEMS. S^'th an Introduction by Mrs. 
Oliphant. j8rao. 4x. 6d. (Golden Trea.sury Senes.) 

CRANE.— THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written and Illustrated 
by Walter Crane. Royal 8vo. xox. fkf. 

CRANE.— GRIMM’S FAIRY TA.LES: A Selection from the Household 
Stories. Translated from the German by Luev Crane, and done into Pictures 
by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRANE (LUCY).— LECrURES ON ART AND THE FORMATION 

OF TASTE. By Lucy Crane. With Illustrations by Thomas and Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

CRANE (T. F.)— ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Thomas Freoerick 
Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. 

Demy 8vo, 14X. 

CRAWFORD— Works by F. Marion Crawford. 

MR. ISAACS. A Tale of Modem India. Crown 8 vo. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. A True Story. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6a. 

A ROMAN SINGER. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6a. 

ZOROASTER. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

A TALK OF A LONELY PARISH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MAFZIO'S CRUCIFIX. Two Vols. Globe 8 vo. ize. „ 

CUNNINGHAM.— THE CCERULEANS A Vacation Idyll. S. 

Cunningham, Author of “ The Chronicles of D^lstypore. t New and (^heaper 
Edition. Grown 8vo. 

DAGONET THE JESTER . — Crown 8vo. 4X. Od. 

DAHN. — FELICITAS. ATale of%he German Migrations, a.d. 476. By Felix 
Dahn. Translated by M. A. C.E. Crown 8vo. As.6a. 

DANTE : AN ESSAY. By the Very Rev. R. W. Ch^ch, D.C.L., Dean oI 
Sm Paul’s. With a Translation of the “De Monarchia. By 1 *. J. 

THE'‘"l^%toWRCHIA.” Separately. 8vo. 4 j. »T 

THE PURGATORY. Edited, with Iranslation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, 

'' JhS^E^PARADISa° Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A 
Crown 8vo. ^lax. Cd. g 
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DAY, — Works by tha Rev. Lal Behaki Day: 

BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

FOLK-TALES OF BEMGAL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DAYS WITH SIR» ROGER 'DE COVER 2 ,EY. Pyom The 
Spe^aior. With Numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. S^ll 410. 
Extra gilt. 6s. 

DEMOCRACY — ^An An^erican Novel. Crown 8vo. 4S.6<L 

DE MORGAN (MARY).— THE NECKLACE OF THE PRINCESS 
FIOIQMONDE, and other Stories. With 25 y lustrations iiy WJ^ltbr Cranb. 
■pxtra'fcap. 8vo. 6f. 

"*’i|Also an Edition printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, on hand-made paper, the 
ftate^nitial letters, head and tail pieces being printed on Indian paper and mounted 
in the text. Fcap. 4to. Tkb Edition is Limited to one Hundred Copies. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. By Dr. Buchhbim. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
i8mo. 4r. 6^,^ 

DE VERB.— SPENSER, WORDSWORTH, AND OTHER STUDIES. 
A Volume of Collected Essays. By Aubrey de Verb. Globe 8vo. 

Un the jpress. 

DE WINT.— THE LIFE OF PETER DE WINT. By J. Comyns Carr. 
Illustrated with 20 Photogravures from the Artist's Work. Medium 4to. 

(/« pre^ration. 

DICKENS (CHARLES). -^HE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OP.THii 
PICKWICK CLUB. By Charles DtcKEifs ; with Notes and numerous 
Illustrations. Edited by Charles DiricENS the Younger. In Two Volumes. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 2ir. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS^ 1885. An Unconventional 
Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper cover, if. Cloth, ix. 6d. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1887. (Seventh 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper 
cover, If. Cloth, ix. 6d. ^ n 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1887. An 

Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, Paper cover, if. CHoth, 

If. 6d, » 


DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the first of each Month. i8mo. if. 

DICKBNS’S ■’DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF OXFORD. 1885-^886. i8nio. paper cover, if. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF GAMBRIDGE. 1885-1886. i8mo. papercover. if. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. Inpne Volume. t8mo. Cloth, ax. 6d. 


DILLWYN (E. A.). — ^Works by E. A. Dillwyn. 

JILL. Crown 8vo. m. 

T1]^1L>A»ND jack. 3 vols. Globe[8vo. lax. 

DOYLE.—THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, and other Poema, 
Francis Hastings Doyle, late Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 


By Sir 
Crown 


8 vo. 7f. 6d. ^ 

' DR YD EN.— POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited, with a Mer»oir, by W. dT 
>|Chkistie, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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DU^F (GRA'NT).— miscellanies, political and LITERARY. 

By the Right Hon. M. E. Grant Dofk. Bvo. iojt. €d. 

KBERSt — Works by Dr. Georg Eli) ERS. * * 

THE BURGOMfiSTER'S WIFE; a Tale of the Siege of Leyden, Translated 
by tXARA Bell. Crown 8vo. 4^. (id. * 

ONLY A WORD. Translated by Clara Bei.l. Crown 8vo. 4^. (>d.* 
LSlBON. — BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

6j. 

ELLIS.— Sketching from nature, a Handbcok for Sttdentsand 

Amateurs. By Tristra’m J. Ellis. With a Frontispiece and lo Illustrations 
by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and 30 Sketches by the Author. New 
Enkrged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 3J. td. ^ 

EMERSON.— THE .COLLECTED WORKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Uniform with the Eversliiy Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels. Globe 8vo., price 5^. each volume. 

I. MISCELLANIES. Withanintro- wENGT.TSH TR\ITS: AND RE- 
ductory Essay by John Morley. PK ESENTATI VE ME N. 

a. ESSAYS. 5 - CONDUCT LIFE : AND 

3. POEMS. SOCIETY and SOLI TUDE. 

6. LETTERS: SOCIAL AIMS. &c. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE. ^Profusely 

Illustrate'd. Published Monthly. Number I., October, 1883. Price Sixpence. 
YEARLY VOLUME, 1884, conristim? of 793 closely-printed pages, .and cootain- 
ing X28 Woodcut Illustrations of various sixes. Bound in extra clotii, cuLtired 
edges. Royal 8vo. ^s. td. 

YEARLY VOLUME, xSSs. A Handsome Volume, con-sisting of 840 closely 
printed pages, contuininr: nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound 
tn e.xtra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 84% 

YEARLY VOLUME, t886. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 840 closely 
printed pagei, containing about 400 Woodcut Illustnitions of various sizes 
bounci in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 8j. 

YEARLYyuVOLUME, 1887, A liandsome Volume, consisting of over 82a closely 
printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, 
bound in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo, 8z, 

Cloth Covers foe binding Volumes, is. 6 d. each. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,'* THE. PROOF 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGRAVINGS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED It! 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. In Portfolio, air. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited^ by John Morlev, Crown 

8vo. 2S, 6 d, each. * 

JOHNSON. By Le-slie Stephen. BURKE. By Jvhn Morley. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. MlL'l’ON. By Mark I^AansoN. 

GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Svmonds. I. SOUTHEY. By Professofi- Dowdkn. 

HUME. By T. II. Huxley, F.R.S. CHAUCER. By A. W. Ward. 
GOLDSMITH. By William Black. COWPER. *-ByGoLDwiN Smith. 
liEFOEr ByW. Minto. BUNYAN. By J. A. Frw^’u^ 

BlitlNjS. By Principal Shairp. LOCKE. By Prof. Fowler. 

SPENSER. By the Very Rev. R.W. BYRON. By Prof Nichol. 

Church, Dean of St. Pful’s. WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. 

U'HACKER^^Y. By Anthony Tkol- Myers. *■ 

l-OVA. DRYDEN. ByGKOKCESAINTSUURY, 
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ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS-(c.«/fWrf). 

I.ANDOR.** By Sidney Colvin. MACAUIAY. By J, • Cotter 

DEQUINCEY. By Prof. Hasson. •Morison. -i ^ 

CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. AlfreI. FIELDING. By Austin Do|«son. 

AingeS? SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

^ENTLEY. By Prof. R. C. Jebb. ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope.* 

CHARLES DICKENS. By* A. W- BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. 

War». # CiiLRCii, Dean of^t. PUil's. 

GRAY. By Edmund Gossb. COLERIDGE. By II. D. Traill. 

SWi«r. By Lkslih Stephen. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By John 

S’llERli^jC. By H. D. Traill. Addington Symonds. 

K EATS. By Sidney Colvin. 

[Other Volumes to follow.] 

Popular Edition. One Shilling Each. 

ENGLISH MeN of LEX'TERS. Edited by John Morlry. 

Now publishinsj AlAinthly. Vols. 1. — IX. ready» Paper covers, is. each ; cloth 
binding, xs, Cxi, 


JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. BURNS. By Principal S hair p. 

SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. SPENSER. Bv the Very Rev. R. 

GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. 'V. Church, Dea/1 of St. PauEs. 

HUME. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. THACKERAY. By Anthony Trol- 

GOLDSMITH. By Wm. Black. , i.ope. ' [October. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds, BURKE. By John Mori.ey. 

DEFOE. ByW.Mmro. MILTON. By Mark ^Pat^^on! 

[December, 

[And the rest of the Series in due course.] 

ENGLISH STATESMEN. , 

Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan S: Co. beg to announce a setrcs of short 
biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in 
historic order the lives and work of those leading actors in our affairs who by their 
direct influence have le{t an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the 
position of Great Bnt.ain among States. 

T%e following list of subjects U the result of careful selection. The great move- 
ments of national history ate made to follow one another in a connected course, and 
the series is intended to form a continuous narrative of English freedom, order, and 
power. ThOfolIowiiig Volumes are in preparation 


WILLIAM THE CONQUERm<. 
By Eowa^ a. FiffctiMAN, D.CtL.*, 
LL.D. • [in the press. 

HENRY 11. By Mrs. J. R. Gkekn. 


ELIZA BEI'H. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Paul's. 

OLIVER CP.OMWELL. By Frederic 
Harrison, 


EDWARD* 1. By Frederick WlLilAM III. By H. D. Traill. 

Pollock. WALPOLE. By Leslie Stephen. 

HENRY VII. By J. Cotter CHATHAM. By J. A. Froude, 

PITT. By John Morley, » 
WOL^Y. By Prof. M. (Jeighton. PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield,» 

E V AN S. — Works by Sebastian Evans. •# 

brother FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap, ^ 

IN ]JT1E STUDIO; A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo.* it. 
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FAiRY BOOK. By the Author of “John Halifax. Gentleman.** (Golden 
Treasury Series.) i8mo. 4J. 6rf. 

FAY.— ilUSIC,STUDY IN GEIV.1ANY. From the Home Correspondence of 
Aivi/ Fay, with a Preface by Sir GEOl^GE GIcOVE, D.C.L. Director of the 
Rojtil College of Music. Crown 8vo. 4^, Gd. ^ 

FJ.NCK.— romantic love and personal BEAUTY: THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT. CAUSAL RELA'l ION, HISTORIC AND* 
NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. By Henuy T. Finck. a vols. Crown 
8vo. lOT. ♦ 

FLKMING. — Works by Georgk Fleming. 

VESTIGIA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. ar. 

A NILE NOVEL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 

MIRAGE. A Novel. New Edition. Globe 8vo. aj. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. ar. 

FO’C’S’LE YARNS.— Including ‘%BETSY LEE»" AND OTHER 
POEMS. Crown 8vo. •js. td, % 

FORBES.— SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. Crown 8vo. dr. #■ 

FOSTER-BARHAM.— the NIBET.UNGEN LIED. Lay of the 

Nibelung. Translated from the German. By Alfred G. Foster-Barham. 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

FRASER-TYTLER!— SONGS IN MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler (Mrs. Edward LiddellJ Second Edition. i8ino. 6f. 

FREEMAN. — ^Works by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHTl KCTURAL SKETCHES ; CHIEFLY 
ITALIAN. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

SUBTEXT AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE. Being a Comp.amon 
Volume to “ Historical and Architectural Sketches.’* With Illusttations. Crown 
8vo. zos. td. 

ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. With Illustrations. 8vo. 14J. 

GARNETT. — IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Gaknett. Fc.ap. 8vo. aj. (>d. 

GEDDES.— FLOSCULI GRAECt BOREALES SH^E ANTHOLOGTA 
GRAECA ABERDONENSIS. Contexuit GIJLIELMUS D. •GEDDES. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

GILMORE.— STORM WARRIORS ; *or* LIFE-BOAt WORK ON THE 
GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Luke's, Lower Norwood, Surrey, Author of “The Ramsgate Life-Boat," in 
“ Macmillan's Magazine.'* Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. • 

GLOBE LIBRARY. — Globe 8vo. Cloth. 3J. 6d. each. 

.SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edite*d by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
and,W, Aldis Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, E(j|^^l(;.ra of the 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare.** With Glossary. * 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited froA the Original Editions and 
Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. W, Hales, M.A WVh 
Glossary. ^ 

SIR WAfiTER SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with a Biographical 
and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, and copious Notei^ 
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GLOBE l.lBRJkRY--contim(ed. 

COMPLEyE WORKS 05 ROBERT BURNS.— THE POEMS, ^ONGS. 
AND LEITERS, edited from the bestiPrinted and Manr^cript Authorities. 
Wi^ Glossarial Index, brates, an^ a Biographical Memoir by Alexander 
SmixMa 

ROBINsON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with a Biographical 
Introduction by Henky Kingsley. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited, with Biographical 
Introdu^ion by Professor Masson. ^ 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Int?bductory Memoir, 
by Adolphus William Ward, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
^dSAProfessor of History in Owens College, Manchester. 

IftR^feN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, Revised Text, 
and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge.-: 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Biographical 
Introduction, by Rev. William Bknham, B.D. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR ANDOF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
T he original Editir^ of Caxton, revised for Modern Use. With an Introduction 
by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 

THE WOR KS OF VIRGIL. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
Notes, Running Analysis, imd an Index. By James Lonsdale. M.A., 
l.ate Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and Classical Professor in 
King's College, London ; and Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University 
College, London. 

THE WORKS OF HORACE. Rendered into Kngllrii Prose, with Introductions, 
Running Analyris, Notes and ^Index. P«y Ja.mes Lonsdale, M.A., and 
Samuri. Lee, M.A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Introductions, by Professor 
Masson. 

GOETHE AND CARLYLE.— CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Crown 
8yo. gs. ^ 

GOETHE’S REYNARD THE FOX. — Translated into English Verse 
by A, Douglas Ainslie. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 cf. 

GOETHE’S FAUST, Translated into English Verse, with Notes and 
Preliminary Remarks, by John SruAK'i' Blackir, F.R.S.E., Emeritus Profe.s.M>r 
of Greek in the Univer.sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. gs. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES . — Uniformly printed in i8mo., 
with Vignette Titles by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., T. Wooi.ner, W. Holman 
Hunt, Sir Noel P,w jn, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engnaved on Steel by Jeens, 
Stodart> others. Bound in extra cloth. 4 s. 6 d. each volume. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. Francls Turner Palgrave? 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. Selected 
and arranged by Coven-Ay Patmore. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected^ 
and spAiSed by Karl S^lborne. A New and Enlarged Edition. * 

THE FAIRY BOOK; th^Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and renlered 
anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman." 

THE BALLAD BOOK, A Selection of the Choicest EHtish Ballads Edited 
W William Allingham. 

THE JEST BOOK, 'ihe Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. SeKcted and 
anw^ged by Ma^k Lemon. 
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GOCDEN TREASURY BERlES^on^nued. 

BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOQU AND EVIL., With Notei 
and (TlossariaLlndex. By W. A^is Wkight, ^.A. 

THB PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this Worldl^to that which is to come. By 
JoltN Bunyan. Large Paper Edition. Crown Svo. js, 6d. 

,THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. sSectcd and 
arranged by C. F. Alkxandkr. , 

A BOOK OF GOr.DEN DEEDS of All Times and All Cntintries gathered and 
narrated anev^ By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe." • 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from the Original 
Edition by J. W. Clarx, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLA'J'O. Translated into English, with b*J. 

LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J, Vaugham, M.A. 

THE SONG BOOK. Words and I’tines from the best Poets and Musicians. 
Selected and arranged by John Hullaii, late Professor of Vocal Music in 
King’s College, London. ^ 

LA LYRE FRANQATSE. Selected and arranged, with Nistes, Ity Gustave 
Massom, French Master in Harrow School. • 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Bv An Old Bov. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES, Gathered from ifie Old Histories and written anew 
by the Author of The Heir of RedclylTe.” With Vignette. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works of the First 
Duke and Duchess of Newca^le. With an Introductory Essay by Edward 
Jenkins, Author of “ Gin.x's Baby,” &c. 

SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled 
and arranged, with brief Notes, by Marv Carlyle Aitken. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best Germ.an Lyrical 
Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary Introduction. By Dr. 
Buchheim. 

ROB^iT HERRICK.-SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS OF. 

Arranged with Notes by Prof. Francis Turner Palgravb. 

POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England and Wales. 

Two VoL. , 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEiMS. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAIN! By 
Charlotte M- Yonge. With a Vignette by Holman Hunt. 

CHARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE;gPEAlCE. Ediud by Alfred 
Aingeu, M.A. 

WORDSWORTH’S SELECT POEMSi Chosen and Edited, with Preface, 
Matthew Arnold. Also a Large Paper Edition. 'Crown 8vd: t-Qf. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, by 
Prof. Francis Turner Pai^rave. , 

SELECITONS FROM ADDISON. Edited by John Richard Green. »• 
SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. Edited by ftTOPFORD A. Brooke. Also 
Large Paper Edition. Crown Svo. i 2 J. 6d. 

POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and arranged t>y Matthew Also 

a Large Paper Edition. Crown Svo. gs, i 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI’: Letter to a Friend, &c., and 
Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Grbbnkill, M.D., Oxon. ^ 

MOHAIIMAD, THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK 01^ i?HE 
PROPHET, Chosen and TrtinsUted by Stanley Lanu-Poolb. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Selections from the Writings of. Arwmged and 
Edited by Sidney Colviij. ^ ^ 

COWPER— SELECllONS FROIV? COWPER^S POEMS. With an Infroduc- 
tion b#F Mrs. Oliphant. 

- COWPER.~I.ETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. Benham, If. 1). 

KEATS.^THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEAT 2 . ReVmted from 
the Original Editions, with Notes by Prof. Fkancis Tuuner Pai.grave. 

L^IlkCAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord Tenny.son, Poet Laureate. Selected 

^ anSfe^nnotated by Prof. Francis Turner Palgravb. Large Paper Edition, 
8vo. gs . 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Large Paper 
Edition. 8vo. gt. 

THE TRIAL A »0 DEATH dF SOCRATES. Being the Euthyphron, 
Ajxjlogy, Crito, aisl Phaedo of Plato. Translated into Englislx by F. J. Church. 

GOLDSMITH.— MI.SCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited with Biographical 
Introduction, by Professor Masson. (Globe I'Mition.) Globe 8vo. 3^- 6a . 

——VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, With a Memoir of Goldsmith by 
Professor Masson. (Globe Readings Edition.) Globe 8vo. w. 

GONE TO TEXAS. LETTERS l^ROM OUR BOYS. Edited, with 
Preface, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s . 6ti . 

GRAY.— THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by Edmund Gosse, 
Clark Lecturer on English Literature in the University of Cambridge. In Four 
Vols. Globe 8vo. 201. 


GRAHAM.— KING TAMES I. An Hi«5torical Tr.agcdy. 

Graham, Author of “ Robert the Bruce." Globe 8vo. 7s . 

GRAHAM, J. W. — NE/ERA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By John W. 
Graham. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s . 

GREENWOOD.— the MOON MAIDEN; and other Stories. By 
'Jessy E, Greenwood. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S FAIJRY TALES. A Selection from the Household Stories. 
Translaied from the Geijnan by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 6f. 


By David 
% 


GUESSES AT TRUTH,* Two Brothers. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
i8ino. V- 

HAMERXON . — Works hy P, G. Hamerton. 

J ETCH ING_ AND ETCHERS. ^ Illustratecf with Forty-eight new Etchings. 

Third Edition, revised.,^ Columbier Svo. 

THE INTELLECI’UAK LIFE, With Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, etched 
by Leopold Fi.amhng. Second Edition. Crown Svo. loj 6r/. 

THOks^sHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, Revised, with Notes an^ Intro- 
duction. Crown Svo. 6f. 6 ( i . '* 

HUMAN INTERCOURSE. Third Thousand. Cro^n Svo. 81. 64 

Hardy • — Works by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

But yet a WOMAN. A Novel. Crown Svo. 4^. 64. 

THE WIND OF DESTINY. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 221 
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HARDY, T— THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. Author of 
Far from the Madding Crowd.** New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6j. 

HARMONIC . — By the Author/^f “Estelle lllussell.’* 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3ir. 6d. * r 

HARRISON (F.).~THE CHOICE OF BOOKS; and othel Literary 
, Pieces. Second Edition. By Fukueuic Harrison. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Also an Edition on Hand-made paxier, buck ram binding. Limited to 35^ 

copies. 8vo. 15^. 

HARRISON; (JOANNA).— A NORTHERN LILY. FiveVears of an 
Uneventful Life. By Joanna Harrison. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. «£. 6d. 

HARTLEY (MRS. NOEL).~Worksby Mrs. Noel Hartley. 

HOG A NT, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

THE HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FLiriERS, TAITERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR: WEEDS, AND 
OTHER SKETCHES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CMRlS'l Y CAREW. Crown 8vo. 6s. . , 

ISM AY'.S CHILDREN. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d.^ 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN). — ^THE LAUGHING MILL ; and other 
Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. &p. 

HEINE.— SELECTIONS FROM THE P 01 £TICAL WORKS OF HEIN- 
RICH HEINE. Translated into English. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A TRIP TO THE BROCKEN. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by R. 
McLintock. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

ideas “BUCH LE GRAND’* OF THE REISEBTLDER OF HEIN- 
RICH HEINE, 1836. A Trafliilation by I. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HERRICK (ROBERT).— SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T. Palgkavb, (Golden Treasury 
Series.) x8mo. 4s. 6d. 

HILL . — Works by Octavia Hill. 

HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, xs. 
OUR (NMMON LAND. Consisting of Articles on OPEN SPACES : and on 
WISE CHARITY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HOBDAY, — VILLA GARDENING. A Handbookfor Amateur and Practical 
Gardeners. By E. Hobday, Author of “Cottage Gardening/* &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

HOLLWAY-CALTHROP,— paladin AND SARACEN: Stories 

from Ariosto. By H. C. Hollway-Calthkop. With Jllustrations by Mrs 
Arthur Lemon, engraved by O. Lacour. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

HOMER.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER DONE INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE. 'By S. H. Butcher, M.A., Professor of G''eifek in th^ University of 
Edinburgh ; sometime Fellow and Praclector of University College, Oxford, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and A. Lang, M. A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With Steel Vignette. Seventh and Chraper Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. WitE new Intr<^uction and Additional Notes. Crow^ 
8vo. AS. 6d. ,, 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books I.— XII. *l’«inslated into English Verse 
' by the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Transhted into English Prose. By Andre^Lano, 
M.*A., Walter Leap, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Crown 8vo. xsr. 6d. 
HOOPER AND PJHILLIPS.— A MANUAL OF MARKS ON POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy Reference. Bv 
HooprK and W. C. Phillips. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
revised. z6mo. \s. 6d. 
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HOPE. —NOTES AND THOUGHTS ON GARDENS AND WOOD- 
LANDS. Written chiefly for Amateurs. By the late Fkances Jane Hope, 
Wardie Lodge, near Ediuliurgh. Edited by Anne J. Hope Johnsto»e. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


HOPKINS. — Works by Eujck Hopkins. 

ROSE '•URQUAND. a Novel. Che.aper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AUTUMN SWALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


^OPPUS. — GJ^EAT Xfi-EASON: A Story of the War of Independence. 
9 vols. ^rown 8vo. gr. ^ ® 

HORACE. WORD FOR WORD B'ROM HORACE. The Odes literally 


a^ified. By W. T. Thoknton, C.B. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 

W 0 T||JCS OF. Rendered into English Prose by James Lonsdale, M.A. and 
'^SamJkl Lee, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 6d. 


HULL AH.— HANNAH TARNE. A Story for Girls. By M. E. Hullah, 
Author of ** Mr. Greysmith.** With Illustrations. New Edition. Globe 8 vo. 


HUNT (HOLM^AN).— THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 
By W. HoLMAirHUNT. Illustrated by Reproductions from some of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s drawings and paintings. Crown 8 vo. [/n the press, 

HUNT/(W.).— talks ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a Letter 
by Sir J. E. Mili.ais, Bart., K.A. New Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3f. 6d. 
HUTTON.— ESSAYS ON RECENT ENGLISH GUIDES IN MATTERS 
OF FAITH. By R. H. Hutton, M.A. Globe 8 vo. [/» tiu press. 

IRVING . — Works by Washington iRvitftt. 

OLD CHRISTMA.S. From the Sketch Book. With upwards of zoo Illustiations 
by Randolph Caldecott, engraved by J. D, Cooper. New Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant 6s. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

People’s Si’xpcnny Edition. Illustrated. Medium 4to. 6(i. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALI... With 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecott. New 
Edition. Crow-n 8 vo, cloth gilt 6j. r"! \) 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

People’s Sixpenny Edition. Illustrate.'!. Medium 410. 6d. 

OLD CHRISTMAS AND BKACEBRIDGE H.\LL. By Washington 
Irving. With Numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. An lidition 
d^e Luxe on fine Paper. Royal Svo. uis. 

JACKSON.— RAMONA. A Story. By Helen Jackson (H. H.), Author 
t.f “ Verses,” Bits of Travel.” Two Vols. Globe 8 vo. lar. 

JAMES.— Works by HenrV Ja.mes. 

Till'. P/)UTRAIT 0 ,F A LADY^ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. . 6 f. 

WASriINGXON SQ^RE ; THE PENSION BEAUREPAS; A BUNDLE 
OF LE'iTERS. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6 j. 

THE EUROPEANS A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s . 

THE AMERICAN. Cheaper Edition. Crow» 8 vo. 6 f. 

DAISY MILLER: AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE: FOUR MEET- 
INGS. Crown 8 vo. 6c > 

RODERICK HUDSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MA 710 NNA OF THE FUTURE; and other Ta)«|. Crown Svo. «» 6s. 

FREI^'OH POETS AND NOVELISTS. New Edition. Crown Svo. 4s . 6d . 

PORTRAITS OF PLACliS. Crown Svo. js . 6d. 

TALES OF THREE CITIES. Crown 8 vo. 4^- 6d. 

STORIES REVIVED. Two Series. Crown 8 vo. fir. each. 

TnW BOSTONIANS. Crown 8 vo. fir. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. Crown Svo. fir. 
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LEQTURES on ARl .—Delivired ift Support of the Society for 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. By Reoo. Stuart Pooi-k, Professor W. 
B. RigHMOND, E. J. POVNTER, R;A, J. T. MlCfiCLETHWAITB, ajiU WII^LIAM 
Morris. Cro|fn 8vo. 4X. 6d. f' i 

LEMON (MARK).— THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and 
Saj^igs. Selected and Arranged by Mark Lemon. (Golden Treasitfy Series.) 

» iSmo. AX. 6d. 

lIttle lame prince, the, and his travel- 

LING CLOAK. — a Parable for Old andYoung. By the Authf'r of John 
Halifax, Gentliman.” With 94 Illustrations, by J. McI^ALSTON. Cr. 8vo. 4X. Cxi. 

LITTLE PILGRIM, A, IN THE UNSEEN, Crown 8vo. 
LITTLE ESTELLA, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE vfclifn 

i8mo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.-By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.*’ With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. ax. 6d. 
LOWELL,.— Works by James RussellJ-owell. r 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 

i8mo. cloth extra. 4J. 6(1. * 

DEMOCRACY : and other Addresses. Crown 8vo. sx. 

LUJ^BOCK.— THE PLEASURES OF LLFE. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D C.L. Second Edition. Fc^p. 8vo. 3X. 
MACLAREN.— THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales illustrating the Fairy M^^thology o'f Europe. By Akchiuai.t) MaclarbN. 
With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, and Vignette. Crown Svp, gilt, 5X. 
MACMILLAN.— MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILTJVN. By Thom.^s 
Hughes, Q.C With a Portra-iit engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, from .'i 
Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Fifth Thousand. CroMxn 8vo. 4X. 6d. 
Popular Edition, Paper Covers, xx. 

MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.— in Globe 8 v., 

cloth elegant. Illustrated, sx. 6d. each 

‘ ■ THE STORY OP A FELLOW 

SOI.DTER. By Francks Awdry. 
(A Life of Bishop Patteson fir tlic 
Young.' " 

LOT'J'E 

AGNES 

AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. »ii- 
piiant. 

RUTH and her FRIENDS. A 
Story £pr Gi|ls. 

Tm: RUNAWAY. By the Author 
• af “Mrs. Jewiingham’.s Journal.” 
OUR YEAR. A Cluld«s Book in 
Prose and Verse. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Genilaman.’* 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLT# 
DAY. ^ the Author of “Jdhii 
Halifax, Gentleman.** 

A STOREHOUSE OF 
Edited py Charlotte 
Author « “The Heir oi 
Two Vols. 

HANNAH TARNE. 1 
HuLI AH. Wth must)- 
J. Hennessv. 


«««nRIES. 

M. YONGK, 

rRedclyffe.*' 


) With I'rciaco by uhar- 


TOUN'S SCHOOLS 


M. Va^NGK. 
lfOin'’.TOX 


WANDERING WILLIE. By the 
Autho#of “CTonrad the Squirrel." 
With f Frontispiece by Sir Noel 
Paton. 

THE WHITE RAT, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Lady Barker. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hen- 
NFS|Y. 

PANSIE'S FLOUR BIN. By the 
Author of “When I was a Little 
Girl.’* With Illustrations by Adrian 
Stokes. 

MILLY AND OLLY ^ or, AJIoHday 
amon^ the Mounttuns. By Mrs. 
T. H. Ward. With Illustratiois by 
Mrs. Alma Tade.ma. 

T HE H ERO ES OF ASGARD j Tales 
• from Scandinavian Mythology. By 
A. atd E. Keary. 

WHBN I WAS A L0TXE GIRL. 
By the Author of *#St 01ave*s,” 
“ Niiii .yeart Old.** Al. 

NiNifc YaiVRS OLD. By the Au- 
thor of '*When J was a Little Girl.**^ 
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MACMILLAN’8 BOOKS FOR THE 

^ Mrs. Molesworth. 

Wllh Illustrations liy Walter Caane. Glob- 8vo a#. 6d. et^fch. 
“CARROTS" ; JUST A iiTTLE 1^ THE CUCKCJD CLOCl^ 


“CARROTS" ; JUST A I. 
BOY. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


THE CUCKCJD CLOCIC 
TET.L ME A STORY. 7 
ROSY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERR 
BABY. 


MACNULLAN’S MAGAZINE.— Published Monthly. ^Ice zf. Vols* 
I. toTVI. are now ready. Medium 8vo. 7 r. 6</. each. • 

^lACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS.- in Crown 8vo, cloth. 


■ice 6r. each Volume :• 


By William Black. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA fand 
oMier Talis. • • 

THE STRANGK ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. Illustrated. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PIC- 
CADILLY. • 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 
WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Ro- 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH : 
THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 
SHAND.ON BELLS. 

YOLANDE. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVER- 
NESS ; A 'Tale j and other Miscel- 
lanies. 

WHITE HEATHER. 


By Charles Kingsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. | \lYBATIA. 

“WESTWARD HO!" TEAST. 

ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. f HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. OLTVF- Illustrated 

Illustrated. MISS TOMMY A Mcdimval 

MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. Romance. Ill .i»ratedw 

THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. KING ARTHUR; ntA a Love 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated. Story. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
With Illustrations. 

HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations. 
THE I^iSY CHAIN. With Illus- 
trations. • 

THE TRIAL: More Links m the 
Dilsy Chain. With Illustrat*ns. 
HOI'EJAND FEARS. Illustrated. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. With 
Illustrations. 

MYYOUNGALCIDES. Illustrated. 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 

Two Vols. Illustrated. 

CI-EVER WOMAN OF THE 
P^VmTlY. Illustrated. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 
Illiistrated- 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S 
**'N1’'.ST. Illustrated, 

TyE CAGED LION Illustrated. 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 
Illustrated. 

LADY HESTER, and THE DAN- 
VERS PAPERS. Illustrated. 
THE THREE BRJDES. Illus- 
trated . 

MAGNUM BONUM. Illustrated. 
LOVE AND LIFE. Illustrate 1 
UNKNOWN^ TO ^ HISTORY. 
^Illustrated. 

Sn'RAY PEARLS. Illustrated. 
THE ARMOURER’S PREN- 
'1 ICES. Illustrated. 

NUTTIE'S FATHER. Hlustraftd. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE 
SHIELD. Illustrated. - ^ 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Illustrated. ’ 

CHANTRY HOUSEL 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 

b 2 
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MA^CMILLAIH^S POPULAR irOVELS~ftf«/»;i«/d: 

^ By Annie Keary^ j 

CASTLE DALV. ^ I A YORK AND A LANCASTER 

OLDffiURY. ROSE. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 1 A DOUBTING HEART» 

By Henry Jame^. 

THE EUROPEANS. | WASHINGTON SQUARE: THE 

THE A^?ERICAN. PENSION BEMJR::PAS ; A 

DAISY MILLER: AN INTERNA- BUNDLE OF LEITERS. 
TIONAL EPISODE: FOUR THE PORTRAIT OF A Li ^V. 
MEETINGS. STORIES REVIVED. T^^es. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 6s. each. ^ “ 

THE MADONNA OF THE THE BOSTONIANS. 

FUTURE, and other Tales. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 

By Mrs. OJiphant. 

HESTER. SIR TOM. 

THE WIZARD'S SON. A COUNTRI? GENTLEMAN, 

A BELEAGUERED CFfY. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. | ZOROASTER. 

By Hugh Conway. 

.LIVING OR DEAD. y I A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

By J. Henry Shorthouse. 

JOHN INGLESANT. ( SIR PERCIVAL : a Story of the Past 

I and of the Present. 


TOM I^^OWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. TILL. By E. A. DILL^VYN. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. IJETHF.SDA. By .Barbara JElbon. 

REALMAH. By the Author of A MH.LIONAIRE’S COUSIN? By 
FritmN in Council.” the Hon. Emily I.AWLE.st. 

ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Mi rCHELHURSr PLACE. By 
Hopkins. Margaret Veley. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the THE STORY OF CATHERINE. 

Hon. Mr.s. Norton. By Ashford, Owen. 

THE LAUGHING MILL; and other NE/EP A ; A TALE OF-ANCIENT 

Talcs. By Julian Hawthorne. ROME. By J. W, Graham. 

THE HARBOUR BAR. -MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. 

BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By Norris. 

Lal Bbhari D^* AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie 

VIRGIN SOIL. ^'TouRGhNiEP. Murray. 

VIDA. The Study of. a Girk By THE CAiRULEANS. By H. S. 

Amy Dunsmuir. CuNNiNt;iiAM. 

MISS B RETHERTON. By Mrs. T H E WO O D L A N D E R S. By 

a Humphry Ward. Ihomas Hardy. 

MAQfiflILLAN’S TWO SHILLING NJDVELS ’ 

I, By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.** 

THEOGILVIES. " | AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 

THE HJiAD OF THE FAMILY. 

OLIVE. TWO MARRIAGES. 
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'MACMILLAN’S TWO SHILLING l^OWKLQ^ifntinu^. 

^y Mrs. Oliphant. ^ 

THE CURATE IN CHANGE. %E THAT WIIC NOT \yHEN 

A SON OF THE SOIL. rjv »r*v 

VOUN(i MUSGRAVE. iiii. may. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 


By George Fleming. 

A^LE NOVEL. f MIRAGE. 

^ifc\tlEAD OF MEDUSA. | VESTIGIA. 

By the Author of ** Hogan, M.P.” 

HOGAN. M.P. FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND 

* , THE COUNSELLOR: WEEDS, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS- FER* , ^Ni) O'lTIER SKETCHES. 
RARD. • 1 CHRISTY CAREW. 


By Frances H. Burnett. 

ITAWORTirS 

“LOUISIANA” and ‘‘THAT LASS O’ I.OWRIE'S.” Two Stories. 
Illustrated. 

JANET'S HOME. 

By Annie K^ry. 


A SLIP IN THE FENS. 

MACQUOID.— -patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Globe 8vo. w. 
MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT.— By Kf^i. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6(f. ' 

MADOC. — Works by Favr Madoc 
THE STORY OF MKLICENT. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6^. 

MARGARET JERivIlNE. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3x5. 6(i, 

MAGUIRE.— YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER FAIRY 
STORIES. By tfe John Francis Maguire, M.P. Illustrated by S. E. 
WallK'*. Globe ovo, gilu 4^. 6 il. 

jjMAHAFFY. — Wi^ks by J. J^Iahaffy, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin : — • • 

SOCIAL ^TFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Fifth 
Editton, enl treed, with Ntw Chapter on Greek Art. Crown .^vo. os. 

GREEK UFE AND 'I IIOUGH J' FROM THE MACEl)ONIA'N TO THE 
^ ROMAN Ct^NOUEST. Crown 8 vo \/n the press. 

RAMBLES AND STl^HES IN GREECE. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
revised .and enlarged, AVith Map. Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6^. ^ 

THE DE^:AY GF modern PREACHING. An Essay. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THIJPA^'OF CONV EKSATIoN. Crown 8 vo. [/« the jfress. 

MALET. — MRS. LORIMER. A Novel. By Lucas Malet. Cheaper 
• Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. 6./. 

MUNSON (GUSTAVE)— L*A LYRE FRAN^AISE. CWected and 
arlanged with Notes. (Golden Treasury Series.) zSmo. 41. 
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MASSON (Mrs.).— three CENTURIES OP ENGLISH POETRY: 

being selections from Chaucer to Herrick, with Introductions and Notes by Mrs. 
Masscn and a general Introduction^yPvofkssor Masson. Extrafcap.Svo. 3s. 6(1. 

MASSON (Pit)fessor); — Works by iD AVID Masson, M.A., Professor of 
b h^oric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. n 
WORJjSWORTH.SHELLEY.KEATS.AND OTHER ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
d’KAlT’ERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. Crown 8vo, sj. » 

THE THREE DEVILS: LU'J'HEK'S. MILTON’S AND GOETHE’S; and 
other Esgfiys. Crown 8vo. ss. 

MAURICE.— Letters from' Donegal in isss. By a Lady 

“ Felon.** Edited by Colonel Maukice,’ Professor of Military HL.v,/-y, 
Rwal Staff College, Crown 8vo. ir. “ I 

MAZINI.— INTliE GOLDEN SHELL: A Story of P.alermo. By Linda 
Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, cloth gilt. 4s. 6(1. 

MEREDITH. — Works by George Meredith. 

POEMS AND LYRICS OF THE (OY OF EARTH. F :tra Fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 
BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC llFE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with 'I'ext collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introductions and Notes, by David Masson. 
With three Portraits engraved by Jkens. FOap. 8vo Edition. Three Vols. 
iSJ. (Globe Edition.) By the same Editor. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MINCHIN.— NATURiE VERITAS. By George M. Minchin, M.A , 
Professor of Applied Mathematloi in the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Fcp. 8vo. aj. 6d. 

MIJSflATURE ART, i^^^HISTORY OF. By : An! Amateur." With 
Illustrations. 4to. [In the ^rcss. 

MISS TOMMY. A Medimval Romance. By the Author of **John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by F. Noel Paton, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
MITFORD (A, B.).— tales OF. OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford, 

Second jSecretary to the British Legation in Jamn. With Illustrations drawn 
and cu. on Wood by Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Cruwu 8vo. 65, 
IMZ MAZE, THE J or, the WINKWORTH PUZZLE. A Story 
in Letters by Nine Authors. Cro n 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

The following Writers contribute to the Volume Miss Frances Awdry, Miss 
M. Brainston, Miss Christabel R. Coleridge, Miss A. E. Anderson MorsheUd, 
Miss C. M. Yonge, Miss F. M. Peard, Miss Mary S. Lee, Miss Eleanor Price, 
and Miss Horence Wilfbrd. « ^ 

MOHAMMAD, SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OF 

THE PROPHET. Chosen and Tranfla^ed by Stanley Lank-Poo le. 
i8mo. 4S. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

MOLESWORTH. •*— Works by Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis Graham). 

US : AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

■ Crown 8vo. ^r. 6d. 

TWO LITTLE WAIF.S. Illustrated by Walter Cr'-ne. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ROSY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. as. 6d, 

SUMMER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Crown 8vo. 4. *^d. 

THE isDVENTURES OF HERR BABY. Illustfated by Walter Chane. 

Globe 8vo. zr. 6d. ' 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. as . 6ck 
: THE jlTAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated by Walter Crank. Globe ,® ''. 
2 J. 6d. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8yo. i,. 6d. 
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W _ , 

MOLESWORTH.— World by Mrs. Molesworth (£kmis Grai^m)— 
continued, 

CHRIS™aS-TREE LAStD. IHuitrat^ by Walter C^n& C^wn 8vo, 

AS 6H, • ^ . 

'i’ELL ME A STORY. lUustrated By Waiter Crank. Globe 8vo. ar JW. 
“CAR^OJS**; JUST A LITTLE BOY. lUustrJtted by Walte^Cbanh 
N ew Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 6 ri. • 

THE CUGROO CLOCK. #lllustrated by Walter Crane. New Eitttion. 
Clubo 8vo. as. 6 d. 

FOUR WINDS FARM. With Illustrations by Walter CfANB.* Crown 8vo. 

AS. 6ti. 

PKAI GY. With Illustntions by Walter Crane. Crown Bvo. 4J. 6 d, 

Jnk [In the press. 

IffOKlSON.— THE PURPOSE OF THE AGES. By Jeanie Mohison- 
With a Preface by Professor A. H* Saycb, of Oxford. Oown 6vo. 9^. 

MORLEY.— Works by John Morley. 


ON COMPROMISE. New and Re- 
vised Edition. 

MlSCEIXANIES. Three Vols. 

ON THE STUDY OF LITERA- 
TURE. ' Crown 8vo. u. 6^. 


THE COLLECNED WORKS (»’ 

JOHNMURLEjjr’. ANow Edition. 

In Q vols. Globe 8vo. Sr. each. 

VOLTAIRE. One Vol. 

KOUSbEAU. Two Vols. • 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- 
IVliDI'STS. Two Vols. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR.— SIR THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK OF 

KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8va 

MOULTON.— SWALLOW FLIGHTS. Poems by LouiSB (Chandler 
Moulton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 

MOULTRIE.— POEMS by John Moultrie. Complete Edition. Two Vols. 

Crown 8 VO. ^s. each. 

Vol. I. MY BROTHER’S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, &c. With Memoir by 
the Rev. Prebendary Colbkidue. 

Vol. II. LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. WithidlUiftS 
of the Rectors of Rugby, by M. H. Bloxham, F.R..AS. 

MUDIE.—STRil^ LEAVES. By C. E. Mudie. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
-8vo. 3f, Cxi. Contents His and Mine Night and Day”— "One of 

Many,*^* &c. 

M U RR ^Y.— rOunD ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Gsehvillb Murray. 

Cruv. n £vo. ^s. Cxt. * 

MURRAY. — AU?W.' RACI^l!: A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. By D. 
CuKisfjii: Muukay, Author of "Joseph’s CoaL” New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown y VO. 6j, 

J^USIC.-La DICTIONARY OF MUSIC* AND MUSICIANS (a. d. 1450- 
1886). Py Ernincdt Writers, Engli^h and Foreign. With Illustrations and 
Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Guokue Grove, D C.L., Director of the Roy.il 
College. of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII., y. 6 d* eadi 
l^ts^V.andXVL, 7f. Part XVII. and XV III., tt. ^ 

Vote. L, IL, and lIL/i 8vo, au. ‘ 


each. 

I.— A to IMPROMPTU. . ^ . 

Clqth cases for binding Vols. I., II., and 


[lAVIll., Tf. 

Vol. n.-IMPROPERUtoPtAlN 
SONG. 

Vol. III.-PlaNCHE 10 SUMEP> 
IS ICUMEN IN. 

III., IS. each. 
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MYERS (ERNEST) . — Works by Erhsst Mvxrs, M.A. 
TriE*PURITAl^S. Extra fcap* 8vo. 

PQEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. is.6d. . 

THE EXtANTrODES QF PINDAR. Translated into English, with Intro- 
duction and short Notes, by EhNBSt'liaYi^S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 
THE > 15 £)( 5 MENT OF PROMETHEUS. AND OTHER POEMI Extra 
*,Fcap. avo. 6d. 

MyB«S (F. W. H.) — Works by F. W. H. Mykr.«;, M. A. 

ST. PAUL^ A Ppem. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. M. 

The renewal of YC^TH, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. js. 6ef. /. 
ESSAYS. 9 Vols. I. Classical. II. Modem. Crown 8vo. 45“. M. each. 
WORDSWORTH (English Men of Letters Crown 8vo. as. 6d, ' 

NADAL.— essays AT HCfME AND EIifiEWHERE. By E. S. Nadal. 

Crojvn 8vo. 6j. 

NEW ANTIGONE, THE. ARom.ince. 3 vols. C.*own 8vo. 3if. td. 
NINE YEARS OLD.—fiy the Author of “St. Olavt^s,’* “ When I war. a 
Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Fr5mch. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

NOEL (LADY AU'GUSTA).~HITHERSEA mere. By Lady 
Augusta Noel, Author of “Wandering Willie/* &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3tjr. 6d. 

NOEL,— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6f. 

NORRIS.-r MY FRIEND By W. E. Norris. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NORTO^T .““Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4#. 6d. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 t. 

oliphant .-tJ“Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 

TME LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the end of the Eighteenth 
and beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Cheaper Issuw. With a New l*re- 
face. 3 Vols. Detny 8vo. ars. 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New Edition, with 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

THE WIZARD'S SON. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HESTER: a Story of Contemporary Life. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SIR TOM. CrCwn 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as 
1 'HE CURATE IN CHARGE. New Edition. Globe 8vo. at. 

YOUNG MUSGRAVK. Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 

HE that WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. Cheaper Edition. Glol;c 8vo. ax. 
A COUNTRY- GENTLEMAN AND HIS FAMILY. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE SECOND. SON. 3 vols. Crown 8 vo. 31s. 6d. ^ 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE; Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. 
*iWlth lUuatrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, ami a Stevi Portrait 
of. Saxpnarbla, engraved by C. ll. Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition with’Pre- 
fal^. Crown Svo. Cloth extra. lox. 6d. 

THE MAKER'S OF VENICE. A Ccfmpanion Volume to “The M.ikers of 
Florence." With Illustrations. Deihy Svo. \In ths press. 

‘ 'The BELEAGUERED CITY. Cheaper Itklition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DRESS. IlRlstrated. Crown 8va ox. 6d.^ lAri at Henu Sm^es* 
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• ^ 

OUR YEAR. A Child's Book, £n Prose and Verse, the Audior-of . 
'‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by Clarenck Dobell, Glooe 8ro. 
as. j ^ 

OWEN.— THE STORV^OP CATH^felNE. By the ftuthor of Lost 
Love ” (Ashford Owen). Crovni 8vo. 6s. 

PALollAVE . — ^Works by Francis Ttikner Pat.grave, M.A., Profe^wS> of 
Poetry in the University oS Oxford, late Fellow of Exeter Cnllege, Oxford. 

THE FIVE DAYS* ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 

A Bc^k for Children. With IHustrations by Arthur iluclHBS, and Enjpraved 
'J'itle-I^ge by JkeN.s. Small 410. cloth extra. 6s, 
lAtRICAt POEJMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

DR<vGlNAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged i8mo. xs, 6d. 

■“vISFIUNS of ENGLAWJ) ; being' a series of Lyrical Poems on Leading Events 
and Persons jn English Historyvo With a Preface and Notes. Crown 8vo. vs. 6d, 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF TfitE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. Edited 
by F. T. PaloravR. iSrio. aj. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS ^ND SONGS. Edited by F. T. Palcrave. 

Wuh 'Vignette 'J'ijJe by Jf.rns. (Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. /^.6d, 

THE CHILDREN'S rREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by F. T. Palcrave. i8mo. as. 6d. And in Two Parts, 
is. each. u 

HERRICK; SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS. With Notes. 

(Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Selected 
and Annotated. (Golden Treasury Series.) xBmo.- 45. 64. 

THE PofiiTfCAL WORKS OF JOIi^ KEATS. Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With Notes. '(Golden^rea' ury Series ) i8mo. 45. 6d. 

PANSIE*S FLOUR BIN. By the Author of “When I wgs a Little 

Girl,’* “ St. Ohre’s,” &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

PARKER.— THE NATURE OF THE FINE ARTS. By H. Parker, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. lor. 6 d, 

PATER . — ^Works by Walter Pater, Fellow of Br-asenosc College^ Oxford: 
THE i^JENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. Second Edilkm, 
Revised, with VigncUe engraved by G. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. lor. 6 d. 
MARIUS. THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. Second and 
.. Cheaper Edition. 'Pwo Vnls. 8vo. i?j. 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PATMQRE.— tHE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the Best Poets- 
Selected and arranged Coventry Patmore. New Edition. With Illustra- 
fions by I. Lawson. (Gol^n, Treasury Edition.) iBmo. 41. 6d. Globe 
Keadit^sJ^dition ior Schools, Globe 8vo. as. 

PEEL.— echoes FROM HOREB, AND OTHER POEMS. By Edmund 
Perl, A’Uttor of “An Ancient City," &c. Grown 8vo. y. 6d. 

'PEOPLE’S EDITIONS, profusely Illustrated, medium 4to, 6d. each; 
or complete in One VolT, cloth, js. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAY.S. By an Old Boy. ’ 

WAH'ERTO.N'S WANtWCKINGS IN S.)UTH AMERICA. ' 

WASHlNGTpN JRVIAG’S OLD CHRISTMAS. 

^WASHINGTON IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HAJ.L. 

E^I^LLIPS (S. K.).— ON THE SEABOARD; and other JPocmi. By"* 
S^san K. Phillips. Second Editi<jp. Crown 8vo. sr. 
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PINDAR.-~TffE EXTANT ODHlS OF PINDAR. Translated into 
English, with Introduction and short Notes, by Eknkst Mybrs, M.A., late 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edit'jn. Crown 8vo. . ss. 

PLATOf— TH^) REPUBLIC OF. Translated ^nto English with Notes by 
J. L^ Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAVGUilN, M.A. (Golden Treasury Series). 
iSmot^ 4s.6ti. o 

TJIE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES; Being the Euthyphron, 
Apology, Crlto, and Phaedoof Pluto. Translated into Engli^ by F. J. Cuuacu. 
x8mo. 4r. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

POEMS 'OF 0 PL ACES— (ENGLAND AND WALES! *-dited by 

H. W. Longkellow. (Golden Treasury Series.) x8ino. 6 a. 

POETS (ENGLISH) •—SELECTIONS, with Critical Introductir^i' by 
various writers, and a general Introduction by Matthew Arnoud. Edited 0 > 
T. H. Ward, M.A. Four Vols. New Edition* Cown ffvo. js, 6d. each. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

Vol. ir. BEN JONSON 'J O DRYDEN. 

Vol. III. ADDISON '10 BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. 

POOLE.— PICTURES OF CO'PTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. By Margaiiet E. Poole. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8 vo. y. 6t^ 

POPE. — POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited with Notes and Introductory 
Me^ir by Adolruus William Waki>, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 

^POTTER.— LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa Pottbr. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

REALMAH,*— By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” Grown 8vo. fir. 

REED.—MEMOIR OF SIR CHARLES REED. By His Son, Charles E. 
B. Reeu, M.A, With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4r. Sd. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by 
Henux:. Kingsley. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8 yo. 3s. (x/.— Golden Treasury 
Edition. Edited by J. W. Clark, M.A. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

RdPBS . — POEMS. By Arthur Reed Roi'ES. Fcap. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

ROSS.— A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy Ross. Gown 8vo. 4s. 6^ 

ROSSETTI. — Works by Christina Rossetti. 

POEMS. Complete Edition, containing “Goblin Markeb” “The Princes 
jprogress,” &c. With Four Illustrations by D. G. Rossetti. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
6 s. 

A PAGEANT, AND OTHER POEMS. Ext-A fc.ap. 8vo fir. 

SPEARING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur ‘Hughes. Crown 8 vo, 
gill edges. 4r. 6d. 

ROSSETTI (D.G.).— -DANJE GABRIEL ROSSE'ITI : a Record and a 
Study. By William Sharp. With an Illustration after Dante Gabriel^ 
Rossetti. Crown 8vo, xor. 6d. i 

RJU N AW AY, THE. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jemingham’s Journal.” With 
lllusfjations. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. „ * 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story Tor Girls. With a Fiontis- 
piece. New Edition. Globe Bvo. as. 6d. 

'ST. JOHNSTON.— Works by Alfred St. Johnston 1 

CAMPING" AMONG CANNIBALS. Crown 8vo. ^.6d. 

CHARLIE ASGARDE. A Tale of AdveHture. A Story for Boys. Crovra 
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SCOTT (SIR WALTER).--P0ETICAL WORKS OF. Editcsd with ft 
Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turnbr Palgkavb. (Globe 
Editiooi.) Globe 8vo. 3?. 6^/. 

THE LAY OF THE ^AST MIN^^REL; and THfj LADY OF THE 
LAKE. Edited, with Inirodmction and Notes, by Francis » Turner 
PAmRAVB. Globe 8vo. ir. (Globe Readings for Schools.) « 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same E^tor. 
Globe 8vo. If. (Globe Readings for ScbooE.) 

SCOTTISH SONG.— -A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST LYRICS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Mary Carlyls Aitksn. (Gul^n TifhsUry Series.) 
iSmo. 4«. 6 d. 

SCteLEY .— the EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. 
1?/ J. R. Seeley, M A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, Felluw of (lironville and Caius College, &c. Crown 8vo. 41. 

SELBORNE (EARL).— the BOOK OF PRAISe. From the best 
English Hymn writers. By the Right Hon. the Earl oy SBLaoRMft. (Golden 
Treasury Seriei 1) i8mo. 4f. 6e*. 

SERMONS i^UT OP CHURCH. By the Author of “ John Halifa.'c, 
Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. Cf. 

SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of William SnArfESPEARB. Cambridge 
Edition. Edited by W. Grorgu Clark, M.A., and W. Alois Wright, M.A. 
Nine Vols. 8vj, cloth. [A New Edition in thi^ess. ^ 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, by W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Alois Wrigu'^ M.A. (Globe Edition.)' Globe 
3f. 6 a. H. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AlTO SONNETS. Edited, witb 

Notes, by Francis Turner Palgravb. (Golden Treasury Series.) i8mui 
4f . 6d» 

SHAKESPEARE.— CHARLES LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Rev- A. Ainger, Globe 8vo. 5f. 
(Golden Treasury Edition). i8mo. 4^. Globe Readings Editioii for Schools, 
Globe 8 VO, 3f. 

THE VICrORIA SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of Willia.m Shakespeare. In 5 vols.. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each, Vol. L, CoMEDits. Vol. II., Hiltoribs. VoI. HI., 
’ Tragedies. 

*** 'Ihis Edition, dedicated by permission to Her Majc ty the Queen, is from 
the text of the GLOBE EDITION, and is piated by R. and R. Clark of 
Edinburgh. No pains Lave been spared to produce an edition at once convenient 
aiiil_ beautiful. A new Glossary, more complete tlian in any other popular 
edition Shakc'^p'?are, has *^aetn spcqi.xUy prepared by Mr, Aluis WRIGHT. 
The Volumes may be obtained separately. 

SHELLEY.— poems of SHELLEY. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, 
(GoldeifTreasury Serie.s.) i8mo. 4s. 6d, AUo a fine Edition printed on hand- 
made paper. Crown 8vo. i2f. 6d. 

SHORTHOUSE.A-yyorjjg i,y j jj, Shorthouse. 

JOHN INGLESANT : A ROMANCE. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE Ll'TTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A Spiritual Romance.^ In Two 
•Parts. Crown 8vo. »jf, 6d. each ; or complete in one volume, 4f. 6d. 

SIR PERCIVAL : a Story of the Past and of the Present. Crown 8vo. 6s* 
^K,RINE — UNDER TWO QUEENS. Lyrics written for the TercentenaiV 
Fe.stival of the Foundhig of Upj^gham School. By John Huktlby SKKiNBt 
(Author of “ Uppingham by the Sea-, * &.C. Crown 8vo. 31. 
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, VEI^Y,— (Works by .Margarut Velry, Author of Few- Perdrah”) 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A GAP DEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUS'l^N ; LIZZIE'S BARGAIN. 
Three Stories. 7 vols* Globe Sva^' laf. ft 

VIRCffL • "“THE WORKS OF. Rendered into English Prose. By James 
, Lonsdale, M.A.,and Samubl Lre, M.A. (Globe Eduion.) Globe 8vo. 31. 6ci. 

VIRGIL.— THE AENEID. Translated into Fdfellsh Prose by J. W. Mackail. 
M.A., F^low of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

VOICES CRyInG in the wilderness. ANoveL Crown 

8vo. 7^. 6 d, ' 

WARD.— ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Criticjil Introduction by 
various writers, and a general Introduction by Matthfw Arnold. Edited by 
T. H. Ward, M.A. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

Vol. II BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN ' 

Vol. III. ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. 

WARD (SAMUEL).— LYRICAL'reCREATIONS. By Samuel Ward. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

WARD (MRS. HUMPHRY) . — Works by Mrs. Humphry Ward : 
MIl.LY AND 0 LL 7 ; or, a Hirliday among the Mountains, Illustrated by 
Mrs. Alma Tadkma. Globe ftv... 2s. 6d. 

MISS BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI-FREDERTC AMIFX. Tran.slated, 
with an IdtrbducUon and. Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. InTwoVoU 
Globe 8vo. xax. 

WEB ST'ER.— Works by Augusta Wkbstbb. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap, 8vo. ss. 

A WOMAN SOLD. AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7S.6J. 
PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcjip. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5jr 
VU-PE-YA’S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verse. Extra fcap Svu 3s Cd 
A HOUSEWIFE'S OPINIONS. Crown 8 vo. 7^, 6c/. 

A BOOK OF RHYME. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

DAFFODIL AND THE CROAXAXICA’nIo. A Romance of U^st jry Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

WESTBURY.— FREDERI<;k HAZZLEDEN. By Hugh Wbstbury. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. Bylne Author of *' St Olaves.” 
Illustrated by L. FrSlich. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

when papa comes home : The St^ry of Tip Tap, Toil By 

the Author of “ Nine Years Old," “ Pansie's Flour .Bin," &c. With [Uustralions 
' by W. J. Hbnnrssy. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

WHITTIER— JOHN GREDNLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS 
Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C H. Jh;"‘ s. xBmo. 4s. 6a. 
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WILBRAHAM.—THE sere and yellow LEAFi Thtm^ts and-* 

Repollcctions for Old and Young. By Frances W. Wilbraham, Author of 
“Str(ftts and Lanes of^ City." Witna Preface by the Right Rev)W. Wals- 
HAM How, D.D.. J3i5h(%) of Bedford, Suffragan of Londoi# Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WILLOUGHBY.— FAIRY GUARDIANS. A Book for tke Yntng. By 
F. Willoughby. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt, jjf, 

u y/lLLS.— MELCHOIR;*A Poem. By W. G. Wills, Author of Charl^./’ 

“ Olivia,” &c., Writer of “Claudian." Crown 8vt>. gj. 

wool?.— THE ISLES OF THE BLEST, and other POl: MS. By Awdrsw 
for .DIE Wood. Globe 8vo. sr. 

jyOODS.— A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY. Cotmiiled by M. A Wqods, 
He.ad Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. 8vo. «. 6d, 

A SECOND SCHOOL POETl^Y BOOK. By the same. Fcup.Sva 4s. 6d. 
W^OOLNER —Works by Thomas Woolnkr, R.A. 

MY BEAUTIFIAL LADY. Wi^ a Vignette by A Hughes. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8 VO. ss. 

PYGMALION. A Poem. Crown 8vo. jt. 6</. 

SILENUS ; a Poem. Crown 8vo. fir. 

WORDS FROM TH^ POETS. Selected by the Editor of ‘*Rays 

of Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. x8mo, limp. xf. ^ 

WORDSWORTH.— SELECT POEMS OF. Chosen and Edited, with 
Preface, by Matthrw Arnold. (Golden lYeasury Series.) j8mo. 4Jt. td- 
Fine Edition. Crown 8vo, hand-made with Portrait of Wordsworth 
engraved by C. H. Jkens, and Printed on^Hldia Paper, gs. 

YONGE (C. M.). — New Illustrated Edition of Novels and Tales by Char- 
lotte M. Yonqe. In Twenty-six Volumes. Crown 8vo* 61. each 
Vol. I. THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With Illustrations by Kate Green- 
away. 

^n. HEARTSEASE. lIHth Illustrations b/KATE Grkhvaway. 

III. HOPES AND FEARS. With Illustrations by Herbert GaNdv. 

IV. DYNEVOR TERRACE. With Illustrations by Adrian Stokes. 

, V. THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated by J. P. Atkinson. 

VI. THE TRIAT,. Illustrated by J. P. Atkinson. 

Vll.&Vni. THE* PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
ImDER RODE. •Illustrated by Hr.RnKRT Gandy. 7 Vo Vols. 

IX. THE VOUN<i STEPMQTli^KR. New Ediiion. Illustrated by Marian 
Huxaky. • 

K. CLEVER WOM.AN OF THE FAMILY. New Edition. Illustrated 
by Adrian Stokes. 

XI. THeT THREE BRIDES. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. 

‘ XII. MY YOUNG AICIDES; or, A FADED PHOTOGRAPH. Illustrated 
by Adrian Stokk.s. 

XII|^ THE CACHED LIpN. Illustrated by W. J. Hrnvessy. ^ 

XI^ THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Illustrated by W. J. Hennksry, 
XV. THE CHAPLET OF PEAT^LS; or. THE WHITE AND BLACK 
• RIBAUMON^r. Hlusirated by W. J. Henhis?sv. ' 

XVl LADY HEfTER : AnI) 1|iE DANVERS PAPERS. Hlustrated by 
1 Jane E. Cook. 
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YONQE ( 0 <M.).— Works by Charlottb M. Yomn— 

XVII. MAGNUM BONUM; or, MOTHER CAR.^Y'S BROOD, lllustrato 
by J. Hknnessy. (* 

XVIII. ^.OVE ANb LIFE. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

XIX. UNKNOWN 10 HISTORY. A Story of the Captivity of-'Mary . 
e Scotland. Illustrated by W. J. Hknnessy. , 

XX. STRAY PEARLS: MEMOIRS OF MARGARET BE RIBAUMONTI 
VISCOUNTESS OF BELLAISE. Illustrated by W. J. HknnessV^ 

XXI. toe" ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssv^ 
XXIL-THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. lUustrated by 
Hennessy. 

XXIII.— NUTTIE’S father. Illustrated by W. J. Henne.«?sy. 

XXIV. -*SCENES AND CHARACTERS. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

XXV. — chantry house. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

XXVI.— a modern TELEMACHUS. IVustrated by W. J HennkssY. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Talc of the Last Crusade. Illustrate^ ' 
New Edition. Globe 8 vo. 4s. 6iL 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition. With Illustratio.is. Glob^ 
8vo. 45.6(1. '■ I 

THE LITTLE DUKE: RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New EdiiioJW 
Illustrated. Globe 8vu. 4s. 6(i. . « 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS;*OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUN^ 
TRIES, Gathered and Narrated Anew. (Goldvn Treasury Series.) 4s. 6ii* 
Globe Readings Edition for Schools, Globe 8vo, 2s. Cheap Edition, ts. 
LITl'LE LUCY’S WONDERfUL GLOBE. Illustrated by L. FROLicrf.i 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6 d. , 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. (Golden Treasury Series.) tSmo. 4*’ } 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAIN. 

(Golden Treasury Series. ) .i8mo. 4s. 6d. ' 

CAMEOr FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. f-From. ROLLo'^io Edwaro 
T hird Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. ’ 

Seconw Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. Extra fc '' 
8 to. 55. 

Third Series. THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^, 
Fourth Series. REFORMATION TIMES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55 . 

Fifth Series. ENGLAND AND SPAIN. Extra fcap'i 8vo. 55 ^ 

Sixth Series. FORTY YEARS OF STEWART RULE. 1603-1643. Extra 
Fcap. 8vo. 55 . . * ' 

FS AND Q’S; or, THE QUESTION OF PU'mNG ITPQN. Wiii. 

Illustrations by C. O. Murray. New Edition. Globe 8vo, cloth gilt. 4s. dlf. 
BYEWORDS: A COLLECTION OF TALES NEW AND OLD. Crown 
8 vo. 6j. , 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. New Edlfe’^n, revised, Oown 8vo.' 

(. J5. 6d. 

THE fiHERB OF THE FIELD. Reprinted from Chapters on Flt)we»” *1. 
The Magazine for the Young. A New Edition , Revised and Corracted. 
Crown Svo. 5J. 

' MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 

" 

rftJCtf ARf> AND SONS, LONDON AND BUNGAY. 








